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SHUTTLECRAFT 
PRESENTS 


Li 


If you are not on our mailing list, write today! 


Send 25c for the most complete set of sample cards in Handweaving 





@ 100%, fine wool © 100% cotton ®@ mohair & wool 
@ 100% bulk orlon © 100% jute @ blends 

© 100% silk @ 100% alpaca ® novelties 

@ 100% linen @ 100% dacron @ 100% nylon 


@ 100% acrilan 


* 122 yarns displayed in our current Sample Booklet! 





pos, SHUTTLECRAFT 
y 2) P. O. Box 6041 


SEE > Providence 4, Rhode Island 

















Hughes Faweett, Inc. 


P.O. BOX 276, DUNELLEN, N. J. Eleventh St. & Pelham Ave. — New Market, New Jersey 


Office and showroom open Monday thru Friday 9-4 Except Holidays 
After hours we are open by appointment 


WE CARRY THE BEST IN LOOMS, IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 


Nilus Leclere, Missouri, Structo & Kircher-Rahmen 


Multi-Harness Sample Looms 





An 8” multiple harness, especially for use of handweavers in 
textile industry. Available in 12, 16 & 20 harness, custom built. 
Each harness frame operated individually. Additional harnesses 
may be added in units of 4 up to 20 harness at any time. 


12 Harness $97.00 16 Harness $116.00 20 Harness $135.00 
Net 30 days FOB Dunellen, New Jersey. 


Delivery 10 days, all looms made to order. 


IN ADDITION TO OUR 8” MULTI-HARNESS LOOM 


wENow 4. 20” MULTI-HARNESS LOOM 
CARRY A 43 ’ é; 
4 12, 16, 20 Harness — Price on Request 


<< ANY LOOM 

pp MADE TO ORDER 

>> ON REQUEST 

In addition to our W-4 and other fine wool yarns, we now carry a complete line of 
PATERNA CREWEL TAPESTRY & KNITTING WOOLS 


as well as Fine Weaving & Heavy Rug Yarns in all colors put up in 2 oz skeins 


SAMPLE YARN BOOKS: $1.00 SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOG 


. WE CARRY A COMPLETE SUPPLY OF ACCESSORIES 





@ Linen Yarns e Worsted Yarns © Tweed 
© Woodpecker e Novelty Yarns © Heddles 
© Textbooks e Cotton Carpet Warp and Roving © Shuttles 
© Reeds © Wools (Scotch Tweed) © Bobbins 


© Cords e@ Ready Warped Spools © Lease Sticks 
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4 HARNESS 


6 TREADLE 20” WEAVE 


Quick Folding — Sturdy 


Ideal for School and Home 


PURRINGTON LOOMS 


Designer and builder of 
Looms for the handicapped 
Folding looms 
Jack looms 
Draw looms 


39 Main Street Haydenville, Massachusetts 








The Last Word in 


Handweaving Yarns 
by 


TROY YARN 
& TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


continues to 


meet the demands of discriminating weavers, 
guilds, schools and shops with its collection of the 
most unusual in yarns. 
Send only 25c for initial samples. 
Subsequent samples sent free of charge. 


TROY YARN & TEXTILE CO. 
603 Mineral Spring Avenue 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
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IMPORTED 


LINEN YARNS 


SIZES: From 11% lea to 70/2 
COLORS: 31 Colors 
also Grey, Natural and Bleached 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO INDIVIDUAL PROBLEMS 


Are you on eur Mailing List for 


Notice of SPECIAL OFFERS? 


METLON-MYLAR IN COLORS 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT INC. 


DEPT. A 


129 SOUTH ST. BOSTON 11, MASS. 
Send 35¢ for yarn samples 





BUY WITH CARE 
BUY “LECLERC” 


e wow 





World's most 
popular looms. 











Counter-balanced 
and 
Jack-Type looms 
from 
2 to 16 harnesses. 





7 widths @ Accessories 





W rite for 
our catalogue 


- Nilus 
Leclerc 


inc. 





agents list. 
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For 
Home Weaving 


and 


Commercial 


Weaving 





SILK e@ RAYON 
WOOL e LINEN 
COTTON 


NOVELTY YARNS 


Hundreds of kinds and 
colors to choose from 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 Beautiful Fast 
Colors on 4 oz. tubes. 
» 


3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, Mercerized 
Perle Cotton. 
o 


8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp—22 colors 
on 4 lb. tubes. 
. 


2/20 Weaving Worsted—35 Beautiful 
Colors on 2 oz. tubes. 


Orders & inquiries 
promptly handled 


Write today for set of free samples 


CONTESSA 
YARNS 


Dept. C 


Ridgefield, Connecticut 


“Serving handweavers for over 15 years” 





WEAVERS PALETTE 71 
Slub Viscose 


15 glorious shades of Slub Viscose 
for that homespun look 


840 Yards per pound 


Also available on 100 Yard tubes @ 30c per tube. 


Available on 14 pound Tubes 
Minimum order of 100 Yard tubes (8) 


SUNFAST COLORS 


Rose @ Rust @ Antique @ Navy @ Lavender @ White @ Black © 


Turquoise @ Nile @ Yellow 6 


Dk. Chartreuse 


Teal * Olive ” Corn * Red 


Sample card available 10c 


CHARLES Y. BUTTERWORTH 


2222 East Susquehanna Avenue, Philadelphia 25, Pennsylvania 


Over 79 Years in Yarns 
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MARY ALICE SMITH, Editor 


Summer craft fairs attracted thousands of persons, and 
sold thousands of dollars worth of crafts. The League of 
New Hampshire Arts and Crafts, for its 28th Fair, returned 
to Hanover where crafts were handsomely displayed in 
the Dartmouth College Field House, and were seen by at 
least 20,000 visitors. Weaving was especially noteworthy 
with excellent work for sale and popular demonstrations 


by the New Hampshire Guild. 


Q 


The 14th annual Fair of the Southern Highland Handi- 
craft Guild attracted work from 300 craftsmen in seven 
Mountain States, recorded 12,295 paid admissions and 
$23,200 sales. Forty crafts were shown. The Highlanders’ 
Fall Fair will be held at Gatlinburg, Tennessee, October 
24-28. The Summer Fair was held at Asheville, North 


Carolina, July 17-21. 


The Northwest Arts and Crafts Fair in Bellevue, Wash- 
ington, July 28-30 reported sales of $22,000, an increase 
of $6,000 over last year, with crafts providing 60 per cent 
of the total. Lewis Mayhew’s casement won both a first 
and a purchase prize in crafts. The Seattle Weaver’s Guild 
had an interesting exhibit. 


The Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen recorded its sec- 
ond largest sales at the annual Fair at State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, in July. Crafts were grouped 
together, rather than displayed by chapters, an innovation 
which spotlighted the various crafts and made things easier 
for customers. Juried awards for weaving went to Chester 
M. Scott, Philadelphia; Frances Irwin, Northeast Chapter; 
and Carlton Gordon, Bucks County, with an honorable men- 
tion to Dorothy Eshenbaugh, Harrisburg. 
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Twenty-five thousand visitors saw the 3-day fair on the 
Village Green at Guilford, Connecticut, in July. The So- 
ciety of Connecticut Craftsmen had a large display. Sales 
of more than $5,000 were an all-time high. 


The York State Craft Fair at Harpur College, Bingham- 
ton, presented its usual fine display and demonstrations. 
Weavers selected by jury for the Court of Honor were 
Mrs. Walter Booher, Helen A. Bosworth, Margaret Carna- 
han, William Frielinghaus, Marion D. Pease, Zelda 
Strecker and Luella Williams. An unusually fine collection 
of New York State weaving was set up under Berta Frey’s 
direction with the help of other weavers who also demon- 
strated different types of weaving. 


Handweaving in New York Crafts 1961 won high praise 
from everyone who was fortunate enough to see the exhibi- 
tion at the Munson-Williams Proctor Institute, Utica, 
July 1-September 19. Because of the interest in the show, 
the closing date was extended for two weeks. Sponsored 
by the York State Craftsmen, it was open to all resident 
craftsmen, the first such exhibition in New York. 

Entries in the textile and related fields included examples 
of applique, batik, printing, hooking, knotting and weav- 
ing. Among weavers represented were: Binghamton, Lois 
Standfast; Buffalo, Nancy Belfer; Great Neck, Janet Plan- 
teroth, Martha Miller ($100 prize for ark curtain in ap- 
plique); Ithaca, Helen Bosworth (honorable mention), 
Vee Elder, Marian Dietz Pease, Luella Williams; Louden- 
ville, Frances H. Kille; Manhasset, Beulah C. Weaver; 
New York City, Muriel F. Barnes, Lili Blumenau ($100 
award for room divider), Jenny Penraat, Lenore Tawney 
(honorable mention, tapestry); Niagara Falls, Anne 
Booher; Orchard Park, Margaret Carnahan; Rochester, 
Rachel Bellamy. Ruth C. Herron, Dorian Zachai ($250 
award, batik) ; Tonowanda, Louise Estelle Lofgren; West- 
bury, Elizabeth Jennerjahn; Woodstock, Berta Frey, lona 
Plath; Yonkers, Michita Sato. 
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TABBY WEAVE 
Ways to Make It More Interesting 








WALTER HAUSNER 


Tabby or plain weave is the simplest 
and the oldest weave known to man. It 
is one under, one over, with the small- 
est possible repeat of two warp threads 
and two weft threads. Today, tabby is 
our most valuable weave if we want to 
produce an interesting texture. 

Tabby was known to prehistoric 
man. We find tabby in the Hallstatt 
culture of the Iron Age as found in the 
salt caves there, in the mummy cloths 
of Egypt and in ancient Peruvian tex- 
tiles. What was tabby like in the past? 
Originally it consisted of coarse 
threads the same thickness in warp and 
weft—a fabric that probably looked 


6 


like our present potato sacking. As 
spinners and weavers acquired more 
skill the threads became finer, more 
even and more closely set. Look at the 
fabrics of ancient Egypt or the ancient 
Indian mulls. Some of the latter are so 
fine and sheer that even today, with all 
our know-how and skill and all our 
machinery we cannot even come close 
to equalling them. 

For thousands of years tabby was 
just plain weave. True, it formed the 
basis for many tapestries, the back- 
ground for inlay and finger weaves. 
It is only in relatively recent times that 
tabby became something other than 


Ill. | Reading down. Novelty yarns; 
figures indicate yards per pound; 
3,300 spun rayon nub; 2,000 cotton 
flake; 700 cotton flake ratine; 700 
cotton nub; 1,700 rayon frill; 300 
knitted rayon loop and tuft; 600 knit- 
ted rayon fringe; 1,000 nylon loop; 
2,500 rayon loop; 1,200 spun rayon 
flake; 1,000 rayon spiral; 450 rayon 
snarl; 1,900 spun rayon slub; 3,400 
rayon splash; 800 rayon slub. 


just plain weave. We do not know how 
it started. Maybe, as so often in the 
history of textiles, an error started it 
all. An accidental double thread gave 
an alert weaver the idea to try some- 
thing different. However the change 
began, we find repp, basket and similar 
variations enriching tabby. 

Today the use of multiple threads is 
only one step in making tabby more in- 
teresting. Basically, we recognize four 
ways of making the plain weave more 
interesting: weave, color, spacing and 
yarn. These are actually the elements 
which make a good texture in any 
weave. With the great selection of 
yarns on hand, I will start with this 
element. Today such an endless variety 
of yarns is available that nobody 
should have any difficulty creating in- 
teresting fabrics. All you need do is to 
scrutinize carefully the yarn offers you 
receive. I received two yarn cards with 
stock offers this week, from two differ- 
ent dealers. One contained—among 
regular yarns—a nylon-cotton boucle, 
a wool-nylon blend, a lofted (bulk) 
acetate and a nylon-metal novelty. The 
other offered spun Orlon, a linen-silk 
novelty, silk tweed and silk Bourette, 
dull spun nylon, wool-Dacron and cot- 
ton-Dacron blends. 

All we need do is combine a dull and 
a bright yarn, or a thick and a thin 
yarn, to add interest to a fabric. Or we 
could use a plied yarn that has a dull 
and a shiny component, or a thick and 
a thin component. Yarns are not only 
made from different fibers with differ- 
ent characteristics, they are also spun 
and twisted in many different ways and 
in different sizes. There are yarns that 
give a tweedy look, yarns that create a 
clean-cut and sculptured look and some 
that give a smooth effect. (See photo- 
graph of yarn types.) Your selection 
and combination can make a fabric 
very interesting. I say “can” and not 
“will,” because a careless combination 
of yarns can give, instead of a pleasing 
fabric, a very uninteresting, restless 
and almost ugly cloth. 

Next comes spacing. Not only is it 
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important how you space an effect 
thread in relation to your plain threads 
within your design but also how you 
plan your entire design. I have said 
before and say it again emphatically: 
it is not necessary always to use one 
end in a dent or two ends in a dent. 
We can skip dents or we can double up 
in another dent. The same applies to 
heddles also. (Handweaver & Crafts- 
man, Spring 1957, Designing in the 
Reed. ) 

We can combine groups or bands of 
threads in the reed, or arrange spaces 
in an otherwise flat fabric. Everything 
we can do in this way in the warp we 
also can do by appropriate shuttling 
and beating in the weft. We can easily 
space one and bunch the other, or have 
one plain and the other either bunched 
or spaced. We also can use a variety 
of effect threads in warp and in filling, 
and space them entirely differently. The 
possibilities are endless. 

Color is the most important visual 
component of any design. Color can 
make or break a design. It is not only 
a question of what colors are used but 
how they are used. Not being an expert 


on color I shall leave this field to * = , ' . 
dhiin Ill. VI. Textured chenille drapery, with various novelty yarns. 
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Finally we come to the subject of 
weave. You will say: tabby is tabby 
and nothing else. Yes and no. In the 
narrow sense of weave you are certain- 
ly right. But when we consider tabby 
not only as a weave but as a technique 
the situation is different. The basic 
fact, that it is woven with two shafts, 
remains, but the plainness of a potato 
sacking or a lawn can disappear. Let 
us consider what we can do in the way 
of weave to take away the plainness. 
First, we can put two or more ends 
into one heddle eye, and the effect will 
be a thick “round” thread. I say round 
because from the backrest through th 
heddle, through the reed into the cloth | 
these threads will roll around eack 
other. 

Second, we can put two or moré 
threads into separate heddles on the 
same shaft before putting one in a 
heddle on the other shaft. If these 
threads are in the same dent there will 
again be a tendency to bunch and roll 
together but not as closely as before 
when the threads were in the same 
heddle. And if the threads are put in 
separate dents in the reed then we get 





E -s * - wes : s §€= instead of a thick round thread a wide 
‘cw “4 a &4 a ~~ e P. _ = flat thread. 
Ill. V. Stole of nylon Taslan and special spun Orlon. Third, what we can do on one shaft 
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we can do on the other as well; that is, 
we can put multiple threads on each 
shaft before going on to the next shaft. 

Fourth, what we do in the warp we 
also can do in filling. Here again as we 
put two or more threads in one heddle, 
we can put two or more threads on one 
quill or bobbin in the shuttle, or we 
can put the shuttle two or more times 
through the same shed (locking the 
weft always in the selvage). How we 
do it decides whether we have a thick 
round thread or a wide flat area. Do- 
ing this either in warp or weft gives 
repp weaves; doing it both ways, bas- 
ket weaves. We can combine in one 
fabric tabby, repp or basket weave or 
any two of these three variants. Any 
of the variants also can be used as 
background for inlays, finger weaves, 
or pick-up weaves. 

And finally, as in all textures, we can 
combine any two or more methods to 
make tabby more interesting. 

For the stole in Ill. II the warp is 
2/26s worsted, set two ends to a dent 
in a #12 reed. The heavy accent 
thread is a 3 mm. silk machine-che- 
nille. The entering is: one end on one 
shaft, one end on the next shaft, two 
ends on adjacent heddles (one end to 
a heddle) on the next shaft. The sley- 
ing is two to a dent, and be sure that 
the two ends on adjacent heddles of 
the same shaft are sleyed in the same 
dent. The accent thread which appears 
at intervals is single through the hed- 
dle, following sequence of threading, 





Ill. IV. Decorative fabric 
and is sleyed singly. 

Shown in Ill. III is a detail of a 
clutch bag. The warp is 12 ends per 
inch of various black and white novel- 
ty yarns about 3,000 yd/lb in a #8 
reed. The design is made by using two 
shuttles, one from each side of the 
loom. The two threads are locked at 
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of spun rayon and ribbon. 


the desired point and each shuttle is 
returned to its own side (742 double 
picks per inch). The light shuttle con- 
sists of one end 1,900 yd/lb rayon 
splash, 1 end 5/2 spun rayon, one end 
2,000 yd/lb cotton flake, all natural, 
and 1/64” gold metallic. The dark 
shuttle contains: 1 end 2,000 yd/lb 
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Above. lil. 11. Detail of a wool stole. 
Below. Ill. Ill. Detail of clutch bag, 
woven of black and white novelty 
yarns. Both are described in text. 


cotton flake, black, 1 end 1,600 yd/lb 
rayon splash, gray, 1 end spun rayon 
flake, 2,000 yd/lb, black and white. 
With this type of weaving special at- 
tention has to be given to the selec- 
tion of yarns, so that the yarns in both 
shuttles beat in alike or one side of 
the fabric will be longer than the 
other. 

For the decorative fabric in Ill. IV 
the warp is 15 ends per inch of 16/2 
spun rayon and one end of ™%-inch 
ribbon. A #8 reed was used, sleyed 5 
ends of the spun rayon to a dent for 
3 dents (total 15 ends), then one end 
of ribbon in one dent. The filling is 27 
picks per inch of 3,200 yd/lb rayon 
novelty. 

The stole in Ill. V has a warp of 96 
denier nylon Taslan and filling a 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Weavers Display Fabrics for the Home 








NORMA P. MATTY 


The Rocky Mountain Weavers 
Guild, Inc., with 85 amateur and pro- 
fessional members showed its weaving 
accomplishments for the past year at 
an exhibit June 5 through June 10 on 
the main floor of the University Hill 
May-D & F department store in Den- 
ver. It happened because Berta Frey, 
while conducting a workshop in Den- 
ver in the spring of 1960, suggested 
that with so many accomplished weav- 
ers and a number of designers and 
professional weavers in the Rocky 
Mountain Weavers Guild their work 
should be more widely known. She 
asked why the organization did not as- 
sign each member a specific article or 
fabric to weave and show at regular 
meetings each month, to familiarize 
the entire membership with the fine 
weaving being done by different mem- 
bers in the Guild. 

This suggestion appealed to Marian 
Hoskinson, president, and to her pro- 
gram committee. The theme chosen for 
the 1960-61 program was Weaving 
for the Home, and at each meeting 
eight or ten members exhibited and 
answered questions about the execu- 
tion of the articles or fabrics they had 
been assigned to design, weave and 
show. The program was a big success. 


When the manager of the May-D & F 
Fall 1961 


store overheard Ethel Kaplan enthu- 
siastically describing the program and 
the fabrics woven by members, he sug- 
gested that his interioz decorating de- 
partment might feature a display of 
these handwovens for the home if they 
were avaliable for that purpose .. . 
and the plan for a public showing was 
thus evolved. 

The exhibit attracted wide attention 
from both men and women. They saw 
elegant linen place mats by Agda 
Jacobson, Marian Hoskinson, Jean 
Witherell, Clara Keister, Regina 
Nihan, Meroah Troeger, Betsy An- 
keny, Miriam Nichols and Carrie Far- 
quhar; modern mats of Joshua wood, 
linen and rayon by Peg Mayo; mats 
of great variety by Lucile Parrish, 
teacher at Opportunity School, who 
gave many of these weavers their first 
lessons; and table runners by Nancy 
Iona. 

In Illustration I, the fabric on the 
left was woven by Agda Jacobson 
on a fine fisherman’s twine warp, 
threaded in rosepath. The weft is fine 
wool imported from her native Swe- 
den. By using several strands of dif- 
ferent colors in the same shuttle she 
achieves rich and subtle color effects. 
Mustard, gray and white yarns were 


used for the muted stripes while the 
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lll. 1. Left to right. Fabrics by Agda 
Jacobson, Marian Hoskinson, Polly 
Riggs, Anne Thompson (2) and Agda 


Jacobson. All described in text. 


pattern stripe was done in brown and 
white. The green pattern above this 
is in soumak finger weave. 

Reading left to right, other fabrics 
in Illustration I are as follows: 

A drapery by Marian Hoskinson 
woven on four harnesses with the 
primary warp of 16/3 Lily cotton in 
pink and turquoise threaded in stripes 
on harnesses 1 and 2. The white rayon 
boucle pattern yarn is threaded on 
harnesses 3 and 4. Weft is brown 16/3 
cotton. The finished effect is a rich 
satinish gray-blue, tan and white. 

Drapery by Polly Riggs is woven 
of 6-strand gray and white floss, gold 
laminette, copper cords and cream 
rayon boucle. 

Thirty-eight yards of this double 
width casement were woven by Anne 
Thompson as a gift for a friend who 
was opening a new office. She used 
many different linen yarns to insure a 
good drape and achieved a beautiful 
texture in golden tones. In the weave, 
on the return she deliberately reversed 
the stripes to stagger them. The same 
staggered effect was enhanced by 
tailoring which allowed the stripes to 
travel up toward the center and then 
down. 

Anne Thompson also wove the plaid 
wool fabric in many shades of blue, 
green, purple, brown and black which 
was designed as a bedspread for her 
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grandson. Three identical lengths of 
10-inch 


matched exactly 


material were woven, then 
with the join sup- 
ported on the wrong side with cotton 
seam tape. By this method the join was 
invisible. 

The casement material at the right 
also was woven by Agda Jacobson, 
done in tabby and designed to use with 
the drapery on the left. A natural cot- 
ton warp was crossed with a cotton 
knot weft in the same shades used for 
the drapery. 

Illustration II]. Norma Matty de- 
signed the panels for an antique wal- 
nut screen with applique from hand- 
woven samples on a handwoven back- 
ground. Paternayan yarns were used 
for the stitchery. Starting at the bot- 
tom of each panel, the design was ap- 
pliqued as the weaving progressed, 
usually about 8 inches at a time. It 
was designed on squared paper, one 
inch to a square. Stitches used were 
darning, blanket, Vandyke, chain, lad- 
der, stem, overcast, lazy daisy. basket, 
looped, seed and French knot. 

The glass curtains in the background 
Nancy lona, using 
thick and thin natural cotton chenille 
for the warp, set 6 to the inch. They 


were woven by 


were woven in tabby, with 5 white Da- 
cron loop shots to the inch. Seven- 
inch lay-ins of three thicknesses of 
chenille were placed at random. These 
yarns produce a stable fabric, since 
they cling together, but even pressing 
of the weft yarns is important. The 
curtains—73 yards of 50-inch mate- 
rial—reauired no pressing after laun- 
dering. The bamboo flower pot cover 
also was woven by Mrs. Iona. 

For the lampshade Leo Matty used 
Joshua match 
sticks dyed chartreuse for weft. With 
three 


wood and bamboo 

between each 
wood, the majority of the warp threads 
were brought to the top. Threads in- 
cluded a mixture of naturals and 
shades of chartreuse and lime, with a 


bamboo | sticks 


great deal of gold guimpe and Lurex. 
A discarded wool basket weave blot- 
ting blanket from a paper mill in 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin, provided the 
material for the rug in the foreground 
woven by Jean Ferris. Parts of the rav- 
elled double strand yarn were dyed 
brown, black and orange for the point 
design on the natural background. 
Clasp weave technique was used. 
Some of the most original work in 
the exhibit was done by weavers with 
Richard 


very diverse 
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backgrounds: 





Ill. Il. Screen by Norma P. Matty, glass curtain and flower pot cover 








by 


Nancy Iona, Lampshade by Leo Matty, rug by Jean Ferris. 


Ball, head of the art department at 
Colorado State College in Greeley, 
contributed a modern wall hanging in 
hlues and greens which was much ad- 
mired; Ethel Kaplan’s small “whim- 
sey” wall hangings, using a primitive 
linen woven with 
objects like 
sticks, and desiccated iris, intrigued 
viewers (she studied with Elsa Regen- 
steiner at the School of the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago): Leo Matty. re- 
tired patent attorney and mechanical 


natural 
dried 


warp 


“found” weeds, 


engineer, drew many compliments on 
his warp-stripe modern bedspread in- 
corporating dozens of blending shades 
of greens and tans, and intended for 


use in a strictly masculine bedroom; 
drapery fabric 
Mabel Bond who is well known in 
Denver for her skill in mending Ori- 


a tweedy done by 


ental rugs for musuems and individu- 
als: an autumn leaf double weave wall 
hanging by Iva Carter, former home 
economics teacher who has taken sum- 
mer courses in weaving in numerous 
weaving centers in the United States, 
Canada and Mexico; a blanket and 
two bedspreads in soft shades of blues, 
greens, purples and grays by Anne 
Thompson who inherited her marvel- 
ous color sense from an artist father: 
and an onion skin dyed silk fabric ex- 

(Continued on page 45) 
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NEW ENGLAND 
SEMINAR 








The fourth New England Weavers’ Seminar, sponsored 
by the New England guilds and the University of Mas- 
sachusetts and its extension division, offered such a com- 
prehensive program in the 5-day session at Amherst in 
July that it will have to be a continued story in this mag- 
azine. More than 200 weavers attended, the majority from 
the New England states. Others came from New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Washington, D.C., Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Michigan, Florida, Ohio, Maryland, North Carolina, 
and Ontario, Canada. 


Planning began two years ago, with M. Lillian Hunter 
of Bethel, Vermont, as president. The result was a pro- 
gram offering stimulating variety with emphasis on a prac- 
tical approach to problems which both guilds and _ in- 
dividuals have to consider. Under Miss Hunter’s direction, 
the different guilds were assigned specific tasks, and they 
all met their responsibilities effectively. The Weavers Guild 
of Boston and the New Hampshire Guild functioned as the 
program committee; the Rhode Island Guild was respon- 
sible for the banquet; and Connecticut for the fashion 
show. L. Leland Dudley of Vermont supervised exhibits 
Mrs. Edmond J. Houle, vice-president, of Massachusetts, 
was chairman of the jury and awards. 
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Left, Mrs. Alan Beck, wearing evening dress of red bou- 


cle wool, with bands of many shades. Right, Mrs. Mark 


Walker. Her dress is of four shades of cotton floss. Both 
woven on the same warp by Mrs. Walker. In New England 


Seminar Fashion show. Both members of Boston Guild. 


At the opening session Miss Hunter presented a silver 
shuttle pin to Mrs. A. C. Aldrich. a gift from the seminar, 
in recognition of her important part in its organization. 
She read the resolution, adopted by the board, expressing 
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Mrs. W. Bradford Sprout, Boston Guild, modelling her 
aqua skating skirt in New England Seminar fashion show. 


great appreciation for the major part Mrs. Aldrich played 
in planning and directing the first two seminars. Mrs. 
Aldrich is regarded as largely responsible for establishing 
the seminar as a permanent activity, sponsored by the New 
England guilds but open to all weavers. 

Berta Frey was the principal speaker at the opening ses- 
sion. She told of her recent trip to the Southwest and 
discussed activities of guilds there and ia the Middle West. 
Representatives of other guilds attending the conference 
spoke briefly. 

Everyone who attended Karl Laurell’s sessions on de- 
signing and drafting gained a new insight into the way 

(Continued on page 38) 
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SWEDISH WORKSHOP 

















Weaving in Sweden today continues 
to be based on tradition dating back 
hundreds of Malin Selander 
said in her lectures to American hand- 
weavers in her recent travels around 
the United States and Canada. Hand- 
weaving there is looked upon both as 
an art and an everyday commodity. Its 
development has gone forward but not 
to the same extent as in many other 
fields. 

Swedish weavers are using the same 
equipment as that in use a hundred 
years ago, as well as the same yarns 


years, 


and the same techniques. However, 
they are combining these in modern 
ways. They are using Swedish wools, 
linens and cottons for most of their 
handwoven fabrics, rayon very spar- 
ingly. As far as techniques go, most 
weavers get along very well with four 
harnesses and six treadles. At the 
weaving schools, of course, students 
must learn many techniques and work 
on from to 16-harness looms. 
There is not the general interest there 
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two 


in multiple-harness weaves and com- 
plex threadings as is found in the 
United States. Ideas are developed 
from yarns and color. 

Miss Selander is the head instructor 
in weaving in the Orebro Province 
weaving school in Orebro City, a pre- 
paratory school for textile teachers. 
She had a year’s leave of absence to 
visit the United States and Canada and 
during that time she lectured or con- 
ducted workshops for 58 weavers’ 
guilds. She is the author of Weaving 
Patterns and Swedish Handweaving, 
which in their English translations are 
popular with American weavers. Her 
interest in weaving began when she 
was a student in a college for sewing 
teachers, and she then determined that 
was the field she wanted to enter. As 
a child she was interested in color, 
threads and cloth and expressed it in 
quilting and knitting, making her own 
designs. She was born in Goteborg 
and reared in a textile-minded atmos- 
phere. Her great-grandfather operated 


Page from a Selander notebook. 


a weaving studio which specialized in 
damask. One of Sweden’s largest tex- 
tile industries developed this 
enterprise. 


from 


She brought along a large collection 
of textiles, many of which were il- 
lustrated in her books. Her samples 
were many of them very colorful, not 
typical of Swedish weaving generally, 
but rather of her own taste and color 
The fabrics had been 
developed from her designs by her 
students in the past two years. 

In designing, Miss Selander prefers 
tabby and twill; she believes these 
threadings show the beauty of the col- 
ors to the best advantage as well as 
the quality of the material. However, 
she says she is “the victim of experi- 
mentation and must try out new ideas 
and venture even deeper into general 
design where I find new problems to 
solve every day.” She may have to set 
up several trial weaves before she 
achieves what she believes to be a satis- 
factory result. She then tries out the 
idea on her students. 

Weaving in Sweden is no longer 
general throughout the countryside, 


combinations. 
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where at one time every home had a 
loom and the daughters of the house 
learned to weave from their mothers, 
as well as to cook. With the coming of 
machine-woven cloth, weaving began 
to decrease in the homes. The older 
generation in Sweden now weaves, but, 
although younger people are interested 
in weaving, they have little time for it. 
Handweaving is not generally offered 
in the schools; it is seldom that you 
find a loom in a high school or in the 
domestic science rooms of schools for 
girls. 

After a censiderable decline in the 
1920’s and 1930's, handweaving en- 
joyed a great revival during World 
War II. This was owing partly to the 
awakening of a national consciousness 
as well as to shortage of materials. 
Since then the demand for courses in 
all fields of handcrafts has been great- 
er than the community has been able 
to meet. Handweaving now helps to 
supply the craving for quality goods, 
which increased during and following 
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Draft at top, fancy raised stripes. At 
left, drapery in rosepath, rya knots. 
Right, drapery, plain weave. 


the war. Color is fashionable and 
handwoven fabrics are in demand by 
interior decorators. Handweaving now 
takes precedence over power woven 
fabrics and textile designers are pro- 
ducing beautiful patterns in fashion- 
able color combinations for all sorts 
of uses. 

In Miss Selander’s school, the girls 
learn sewing as well as weaving; they 
all learn to determine how the sewing 
should be done in accordance with the 
weave structure. Some are studying 
occupational therapy. Both day and 
evening courses are given, with the 
shorter evening course considered prin- 
cipally for hobbyists. The government 
department of education specifies all 
courses of study, with the number of 
hours they shall run, and recommends 
certain techniques and tests which the 
students must undertake. In the classes 
the students weave all finished articles, 
no samples. They weave all kinds of 
household articles as well as suit and 
coat material. They must weave a cer- 
tain amount of yardage of one design 
before undertaking anything else. 
When they finish the required articles, 
they may do something of their own 
choosing. 






Towards the end of the course, stu- 
dents may weave a rya rug, cushions 
with inlay, or other complicated tech- 
niques. Rugs are difficult to design and 
it is in rug design that it can be easily 
seen which girls have a feeling for 
color and form. 

Competition 


among preparatory 


school graduates for entrance into the 
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Above. Fancy raised stripes, woven 
of blue, green and white cotton. Below. 
Curtain, plain weave, natural tow and 
heavy novelty yarn. 


teachers colleges, or seminaries, is 
keen and only about 20 from several 
hundred applicants are accepted each 
year for this training. Demand for 
weaving teachers is not as great as in 
the past and only one seminary in that 
field is in operation. It takes about five 
years to qualify as a textile teacher in 
Sweden. All applicants must have a 
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preliminary training period of from 
three to four years before they are 
eligible to enter the teachers college 
they may attend sewing or weaving 
classes, work with a homecraft guild. 
or serve as an assistant teacher. There 
is a greater demand now for sewing 
teachers than for weaving teachers. In 
the future a 3-year training program 
with the first year combining sewing 
and weaving will be given all prospec- 
tive teachers. 

The homecraft guilds, where many 
prospective teachers work, were organ- 
ized in the 19th century to foster and 
preserve the old crafts in the tradition 
of each county. Work done by weavers 
in their country homes, under guild 
direction, is sold in guild shops in 
each country capital. 

Weavers who did not attend Miss 
Selander’s workshops may find it in- 
teresting to duplicate some of the fab- 
rics. The samples illustrated are from 
the notebook of Mrs. Theodore R. 
Amos of Newark, New Jersey, a mem- 
ber of the New York Guild of Hand- 
weavers, the Potomac Craftsmen and 
other weavers’ organizations. She at- 
tended the workshop sponsored by the 
New York guild. 

Directions follow: 
Fancy Raised Stripe. 
treadles 

Warp bleached cotton 30/2, bleach- 
ed cotton 8/4, green cotton 30/2, blue 
cotton 30/2. 

Weft: semi-bleached linen 16/1 

Width: 10’—425 threads 

Reed: 20 dent, single in heddle, 2 
threads in a dent. 

Weft shots per inch: 45 


1 harnesses, 3 


Warp arrangement: (G—green, 
White—30/2 white, B—blue, W—8/4 


white). White, 39 ends; W, 1 end; 
White, 3; W, 1; White, 39; W, 1; 
White, 3; W, 1. *White, 40: B. 1: W. 
1; B, 9; W, 1; B, 1; White, 13; G, 
1; W, 1; G, 9; W, 1; G, 1; White, 
13.* Three times between asterisks. 
B, 1; W, 1; B, 9; W, 1; B, 1; White, 
40: W, 1: White, 3: W, 1: White, 39: 
W, 1; White 3; W, 1; White, 39. 
Number of ends: Green, 33: 30/2 
White, 326; Blue, 44; 8/4 White, 22. 
Total 425. 

Treadling: 1, 2, 1 (3 picks); 2, 3, 
2, 3, 2 (5 picks). Repeat. 
Curtain Fabric in Plain Weave. 4 har- 
nesses, 2 treadles 


Warp: natural tow yarn 12/1; 
natural heavy novelty yarn. 
Weft: natural tow yarn 12/1; 


natural heavy novelty yarn. Novelty 


If 


a 


anne ++ 











Drapery with fringe, rosepath and 
rya knots, gray and white wool. 


in sample was so fine it was used dou- 
ble. Two picks in same shed. 

Width: 9” equals 138 threads. 

Reed: 12 dent. Sleying: tow yarn 2 
threads to a dent 2 times. Novelty 
yarn | thread to a dent 1 time. Tow 
yarn 2 threads to a dent 2 times. Skip 
2 dents. Novelty yarn 2 threads to a 
dent 1 time. Skip 2 dents. Repeat. 

Weft shots per inch: 14. 

Warp arrangement: natural tow 
yarn, 4 ends. *Natural tow, 4 ends; 
natural novelty yarn, 1 end; tow, 4 
ends; novelty 2 ends.* Eleven times 
between asterisks. Tow, 4 ends; 
novelty, l.end; tow, 4 ends; tow, 4 
ends. Total tow ends, 104; novelty 
ends, 34. (138 ends.) 

Beat on closed shed. 19 tabbies, cen- 
ter to center. 
Drapery in Rosepath and Rya Knots. 
4 harnesses, 3 treadles 

Warp: white 2-ply wool yarn 

Weft. For background: white 2-ply 











Crackle weave, bordered arrange- 
ment. Not illustrated, .directions in 
text. 


wool yarn; dark gray 2 ply-wool yarn 
doubled on knots: 
threads white 2-ply wool yarn plus 
threads semi-bleached linen 16/2. 
Width: 10’—100 threads. 
Reed: 10 dent, single in heddle, one 


bobbin. For 


N No 


to a dent. 

Knots: double linen, double woo! 

& ends in each full knot. Fringe long 
enough to cover tabby between. 

Knots: skip one warp at beginning 
and at ending of each knot. Knot al- 
ways from right: so that working ends 
face each other. Down under rod after 
each knot. Working threads: 
one, loop UP: 


under 
under one through 
loop; down under rod, then up—ete. 
Crackle Bordered 
ments. (Not illustrated). 4 harnesses, 


W eave, Arrange- 
5 treadles 

Warp: natural cotton 30/2 

Weft: for tabby: 
linen 20/1; for pattern: natural linen 
16/1. 

Width: 11” 478 threads. 

Threading arrangement: Edge, 7 
thread ends; R—Right border, 3 xs. 
60 threads; R—Right Border, 1 x, 19 
threads: A + B—4 xs, 280 threads; 
A-——1 x, 25 threads; L—Left Border, 
1 x, 19 threads; L—Left Border—3 xs, 
60 threads; Left Edge, 8 threads. Total 
478 threads. 

Note: Treadles 1 and 2 for tabby. 
Treadles 3, 4, and 5 for pattern. Each 
black square in the treadling draft 
corresponds to 2 pattern shots and 2 
tabby shots. One tabby shot goes be- 
tween each pattern shot. 

Treadling 5—4x, 4—2x, 3—2x, 4— 
2x, border repeat 4x. 5—8x, 4—2 x, 
5—8 x, pattern I. 4—4 x, 3—8x, 4— 
4 x, 5—2 x, 44 x, 3—8 x, 44 x, 
Pattern II. Alternate patterns I and 
Il as desired. 

Tabby, white linen, beat hard 2 x 
after changing shed. 1 tabby after ev- 
ery pattern shot. (1-3, right, 2-4 
left. ) 


semi - bleached 
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VAQUERO 
AND QUIXQUIMTL 


SWEATER 








BERTA FREY 


When Cortez first visited Mexico, 
he found the Aztecs wearing a most 
becoming shawl-like garment. Later 
when Spanish ladies came to the New 
World they adopted this shawl-blouse. 
It is said to be the only pre-Columbian 
style that has been in continuous use. 

Today the quixquimtl and _ the 
poncho are popular. The poncho is an 
oblong piece of cloth with a slit in the 
middle to fit over the head, but the 
quixquimtl is fitted—though far from 
form-fitting. The ancient Aztecs had 
no alphabet as we know it and our 
language has no symbols for some of 
the sounds in the Aztec language. 
There are several ways of spelling what 
sounds to us like “kisk-ke-mittle” or 
sometimes “kisk-kimmel.” 

The old quixquimtls that are occa- 
sionally found are amazing feats of 
weaving. The primitive looms were 
actually two sticks of wood with warp 
stretched between them. The clever 
weaver of long ago wove half of the 
length, then turned the warp sidewise 
and wove the second half of her quix- 
quimtl at right angles to the first half. 
When finished, it was an L-shaped 
piece of fabric with the warps making 
right-angled turns in the middle. Only 
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one seam needed. 

Our looms today are rigid affairs 
and our warps stay in one direction. 
We weave our quixquimtls in one of 
two ways. If we have a narrow loom, 
we weave two lengths, or if we have a 
wide loom, we make an extra yard of 
warp and weave two pieces, each about 
twelve inches, plus fringe. A quix- 
quimtl is an excellent project for a 
loom that is too narrow for a conven- 
tional stole—12 inches wide is plenty 
of width for a quixquimtl, and each of 
the two strips should be woven 24 to 
28 inches long—not including fringe. 

The diagram will show how the 
quixquimtl is put together. There are 
two pieces of fabric—each about 10 or 
12 inches wide and 24 to 28 inches 
long. The short side marked A-M is 
sewed to the long edge of the second 
piece where it is marked A-M. Then 
the short X-B length is sewed to the 
long piece at the edge where it is 
marked X-B. 

There is no hard and fast rule about 
fringe—it may or may not be used. It 
can be used in the warp direction only 
or in the weft only, or it can be used 
all around. Or there need be no fringe 
at all and a decorative tassel used at 


Vaquero sweater. The neck, with 
selvage is woven in. 


the free corners. The corners are worn 
in front and back or over the arms. If 
worn in front and back and if the gar- 
ment is large enough, a belt over the 
corners is smart. The fabric may be 
plain or patterned; it may have stripes 
in either direction, or checks; it may 
be so soft that it will drape easily or it 
may be heavy and even lined to keep 
it smooth. There is room for all sorts 
of variations and our imaginations can 
run as far and wide as we wish. 

A less well known garment, but one 
that weavers will enjoy, is the vaquero 
sweater. This is from the Argentine. 

The Argentine cowboy’s sweater is a 
good item for that extra length of warp 
on a wide loom. But it does require a 
full 40-inch width if it is to be woven 
with stripes along the sleeve edges. It 
may be woven on a narrow loom of 
fabric 25 to 30 inches wide, depending 
on the shoulder width of the wearer. 
In this case, the trim will go across 
the shoulders. 

It is perfectly possible and permis- 
sible to weave the sweater with no 
openings and, after it comes from the 
loom, use a short machine stitch to 
outline neck and front opening, and 
then ravel out a narrow fringe finish. 
But it is much smarter to use two 
shuttles and weave the neck opening 
with a selvage. Hemstitch edges while 
the piece is on the loom. When it is 
taken off, all that needs to be done is 
to lap the two side edges about three 
inches and knit a waistband. Being 


open under the arm, this sweater will 
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Diagram showing general form for 
sweater and quixquimil. 
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Above. One style of vaquero sweat- 
er, opening in front to knitted band. 
Below. Quixquimtl. 


fit over any type of dress or shirt 
sleeve and under any type of coat 
sleeve. It is a most practical garment 
and certainly in the easy-to-make class. 

Be careful with measurements, and 
make the first sweater to fit a particu- 
lar person. Make a sample of the 
knitting, too, so as to be sure that the 
waistband is neither too large nor too 
small. It is not possible to give inch 
by inch directions, for the wearers 
vary in size too much. There is no real 
fit to the sweater, but if it is too large, 
it will look sloppy and if too small, 
it will look just plain tacky. Make the 
first one from a scrap of warp and 
learn the few tricks, then they can be 
made by the dozen. And what better 
Christmas gifts? 


Interiors 

Home can be a place where one may 
“express your interpretation of beauty 

too often however armed only with 
enthusiasm. This book has 1000 cur- 
rent European period and contem- 
porary ideas on how to make your 
interiors gay and practical, based on 
simplicity, harmony and _ purpose. 
Treatments are suggested and exam- 
ples shown in color photographs for 
the various rooms. In period pieces 
one must differentiate between collec- 
tor’s items for decorative purposes and 
useful furniture and the author sug- 
gests both study and experimentation 
in planning your interiors. 

Interiors for Contemporary 
Living edited by J. E. Schuler. 
Hastings House, New York 22. 
9% by 104%, 214 pages, 220 
color photographs. $15.95. 


Design 

This freshman level textbook written 
by two practicing teachers spells out 
the procedures required to make a de- 
sign or pattern. They admit that mere 
intention is not sufficient but that “a 
good design requires your eye, hand, 
brain and heart.” The many new mate- 
rials now available to designers are 
noted and the authors aim at helping 
“to develop a more sensitive organiza- 
tion of the elements of the design.” The 
book is illustrated with examples of 
professional and student work. 

Design for You by Ethel Beitler 
& Bill Lockhart. John Wiley & 
Sons, New York 16. 814 by 9, 206 
pages, illustrated. $7.95. 
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My Christmas greeting was woven 
on a draw-loom that my father and | 
built in 1941. I have two old books 
that we studied carefully for traekvaerk 
and dragrustning: Dansk Husflidssel- 
skabs Vaevebog by Jenny La Cour and 
Johanne Siegumfeldt and Den Norske 
Husflidsforenings Handbok i 
ing by Caroline Halvorsen. 

The loom that we evolved is narrow. 
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Ten little maids, that I call dixuplets, 


can be woven in a row at one time, 
with extra warp added for selvages. 
There are two distinct sets of harnesses 
on the loom. The front set of four is 
worked by treadles, as is any counter- 
balanced loom, and for this type of 
weaving the heddles can be threaded in 
any regular 4-harness pattern which 
will allow for plain weaving. In a draw- 





. 


loom these front harnesses have heddles 
with very long eyes. The eyes must be 
long enough that a shed can be formed 
through them, even though the rear set 
of harnesses is being used at the same 
time to weave an elaborate pattern of 
its own. The heddle eyes on the back 
harnesses are ordinary in length. The 
harnesses of this rear set are lifted by 
cords. Each cord passes high on the 
to the front 
be easily reached and 
manipulated by the weaver. 


loom along a fixed route 
where it can 

The accompanying diagram shows 
that the heddles on this rear set of 15 
harnesses are threaded in the pattern 
of a pyramid, 1 to 15, and back to 1. 
This allows the weaver to use any de- 
sign that can be derived from 15 
changes. The center of my design is 
then the apex of the pyramid. I have 
left enough space on the sides of each 
figure for a narrow margin of back- 
ground. The rows of numbers on the 
side of the diagram indicate the order 
in which the harnesses are to be raised 
in weaving the pattern. For instance, 
when beginning with the feet, the weav- 
er raises harnesses 12, 13 and 14, and 
when ending with the top of the head, 
only number 15 is raised. The design 
is woven wrong side up. This method 
results in a minimum of tension, since 
a much smaller number of harnesses 
needs to be lifted. 

The warp is natural Egyptian cotton 
24/3 with 30 ends to the inch. There 
is only one end in each heddle in the 
front set of harnesses, but as the warp 
extends to the back harnesses, it is 
threaded a second time with two ends 
in each heddle. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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His Designs for Carpets and Tapestries 





The demand for carpets that would 
blend in with Morris's schemes of inte- 
rior decoration, and harmonize with 
his wallpapers and chintzes, led Morris 
himself to produce a series of designs 
for machine-made carpets, to be woven 
by outside firms, several years before 
he was able to embark on the produc- 
tion of the hand-knotted Hammersmith 
Morris 


machine-made floor coverings as any- 


rugs. never regarded these 
thing other than “makeshifts for cheap- 
ness sake” (Textiles, Arts and Crafts 
Iissays, 1893) but it was characteristic 
of his attitude that he still regarded 
the design as of prime importance and 
some of his most attractive patterns 
are found in this comparatively humble 
field. No matter how cheap the article. 
a pattern had to be a good pattern and 
he abhorred pattern for pattern’s sake: 
“Those of you who don’t yet know 
what a pretty pattern is, and don’t care 
about a pattern, don’t be bullied by 
custom into having a pattern because 
it is a pattern, either on your carpets 
or your curtains, or even on your 
waistcoats” (Textiles, 1893). Although 
he regarded machine-made carpets as 
cheap substitutes for what he called 
“real carpets,” he recognized that the 
same principles of design must apply, 
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Ill. 11. Design on point paper for the 
“Lily” Wilton pile carpet, about 1875. 


Wilton Royal Carpet Works. 


but that on the whole the patterns must 
be simpler and smaller. 

His first designs for machine-made 
carpets, for 3-ply Kidderminster in- 
grain carpets, for Brussels, Wilton pile 
and “patent” Axminster, were made 
in the 1870's. At first he relied on the 
ordinary carpet yarns used by the man- 
ufacturers but he soon found that the 
colours were not to his liking, and set 
about dyeing the wools himself at his 
workshops in Queen Square. The quan- 
tities involved, however, were too great 
for the limited means at his disposal 
and in 1876 he turned to his friend 
Thomas Wardle to dye them for him 
at Leek, asking 


ll. 1. “Tulip and Lily” Kidder- 
minster carpet, 1877. Victoria & AI. 
bert. 


yr him if he could dve 








“200 Ibs per week of low quality wool 


for the 3-ply carpets made in York- 
shire.” The Yorkshire manufacturers 
were only too glad to be rid of the 
problem of matching up to Morris's 
exacting standards, and were happy to 
weave with the wools supplied by Mor- 
ris. A letter to Wardle from Morris 
(April 25th, 1876) details the dyes 
necessary to get the colours he wanted: 
indigo for the blues, combined with 
fast yellow weld for the greens; mad- 
der for scarlet, brick red and salmon: 
cochineal for crimson, and cochineal 
or madder for the various shades of 
pink. For bright, clear yellow, weld 
was to be used, mixed with madder for 
ochre or orange shades. The nearcst 
approach to black, what Wardle would 
call “a shocking bad rusty black,” was 
to be achieved with deep indigo, toned 
down with yellow if necessary. Morris 
emphasized that he would “no doubt 
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use much more of greens and blues 
and, indeed, most 
of the extant machine-made carpets are 


than anything else,” 


mostly woven in these colours. 


The 3-ply 


Kidderminster 


carpets 


Ill. 111. Hand-knotted Hammersmith 
rug designed by Morris about 1880. 
Sixteen warps to the inch. In a private 
collection. 


were woven for Morris by the Heck- 
mondwike Manufacturing Company in 
Yorkshire. One of the most successful 
of these was the “Tulip and Lily” (Ill. 
1). Morris’s assistant at the time, the 
son of his former tutor, Canon Guy, 
wrote in his dairy of this carpet; “The 
Heckmondwike Company sent up a 
woven pattern of the 3-ply green tulip 
carpet. W. M. called it dove-like, and 
so it is, the colours are very nice and 
(June 25th, 1877). 
It is a most successful design, entirely 
to the which the 
different planes, or plies, are well inter- 


well toned down” 


suited medium, in 
locked to produce a sturdy, hard-wear- 
ing cloth. Several other designs for 
Kidderminster carpets were produced, 
including that generally known as the 
“Daisy,” although it is probably the 
pattern called the May 
Morris. 

Unfortunately of the dozen or more 
designs made by Morris for machine- 


“Grass” by 


Ill. IV. Silk Hammersmith rug de- 
signed by William Morris about 1880. 
In the collection of Miss Olive Waddy. 
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woven carpets, only a few extant ex- 
amples survive, and in some cases we 
have nothing but an illustration of the 
original design. With his typical thor- 
oughness, Morris mastered all the in- 





tricacies of mechanical carpet-weaving 
and made not only the original designs 
but drew up the point papers. The 
Dublin University 


Magazine for 1878 
comments on this saying that “Morris 
himself designs his carpets and carries 
out the sketch into scale on sheets in 
squares which allow for so many thick- 
nesses of weft and woof and must be 
followed in the loom.” JIL. 
If shows the point paper for the “Lily” 


accurately 


Wilton pile carpet which was woven 
at the Wilton Royal Carpet Works. It 
is interesting that all Morris’s designs 
for machine-made carpets are much 
naturalistic than those for his 
hand-knotted and 
owe almost nothing to historic tradi- 
After Morris’s death, when his 
chief assistant J. H. Dearle took over 
most of the designing, the machine- 
made carpets sold by Morris & Co. 
were very different. Dearle’s designs 
were 


more 


rugs and car pets, 


tion. 


much more formal, and more 
closely based on Persian models, look- 
ing like scaled down designs for hand- 
knotted carpets. 

In “real called 
them), Morris acknowledged that the 


Persians were the real masters of the 


carpets’ (as he 


art of carpet weaving and that “you 








will probably have to go to the school 
of Eastern designers to attain excel- 
lence in the art, as this in its perfection 
is a specialty of theirs.” At the same 
as a Western 
man and picture lover, must still insist 


time he insisted that “I, 


in plenty of meaning in your patterns, 
I must have unmistakable suggestions 
fields, 


trees, boughs, tendrils, or I can’t do 


of gardens and and strange 
with your pattern, but must take the 
first piece of nonsense work a Kurdish 
shepherd has woven from tradition and 
memory.” Indeed, he emphasized that 
to produce a successful carpet “we 
must get enough of form and meaning 
into it to justify our making it at all 
in these Western parts of the world.” 

Although the Morris machine-woven 


carpets were a commercial Success. 
even to the extent of being plagiarised 
by unscrupulous manufacturers, Morris 
was not content until he was able to 
produce hand-knotted carpets and rugs. 
installed in the 


coach house and stables of his Ham- 


Carpet looms were 


mersmith home during the winter of 


678-9, 


and by May, 1880, enough 
carpets and rugs had been woven to 
Morris’s satisfaction to allow a public 
exhibition of them. A circular written 
by Morris describes the venture as “an 
attempt to make England independent 
of the East for may 
claim to be considered works of art.” 


He realised that even in the East car- 


carpets which 


pet weaving was no longer the glory it 
had once been, and that most of the 
contemporary productions were “infe- 
rior in many respects to what can be 
turned out mechanically from the 
looms of Glasgow or Kidderminster.” 
The solution lay in the West making 
their own handwoven carpets, but that 
these “while they should equal the 
Eastern ones as nearly as may be in 
materials and durability should by no 
means imitate them in design, but show 
themselves obviously to be the outcome 
of modern and Western ideas.” That 
Morris adhered to his own principles 
is evident from even a cursory glance 
at his Hammersmith rugs. His love for 
Persian carpets and his deep study of 
them is apparent in the designs, but 
they are no mere pastiches but a re- 
creation of the traditional motifs. 

It is perhaps worth examining in 
more detail Morris’s ideas as to what 
a good carpet should be. The first 
principle was that the design should 
appear quite flat with no more than a 
hint of one plane behind the other. 
Elaborate shading was quite unsuit- 
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Ill. V. “The Woodpecker,” high 
warp woolen tapestry designed by 
William Morris, with birds by Philip 
Webb, woven at Merton Abbey, 1885. 
In the William Gallery at 
Walthamstow. 


Vorris 


able: “If in our coarse, worsted, mosa- 
awkward attempts at 
shading and softening tint into tint we 
shall dirty our colour and so degrade 
our material; mosaic will look 
coarse, as it ought never to look; we 
shall expose our lack of invention, and 
shall be partners to the making of an 
expensive piece of goods for no good 
reason . . . Now the way to get the 
design flat, and at the same time to 
make it both refined and effective in 
colour . . . is to surround all or most 
of your figure by a line or another tint, 
and to remember while you are doing 
it that it is done for this end and not 
to make your design look neat and 
trim. If this*is well done, your pieces 
of colour will look gemlike and beauti- 
ful in themselves, your flowers will be 
true carpet flowers.” He also stressed 
the importance of contrast, of “blue 
and red, quite frankly used, with white 
or very light outlines on a dark 
ground, or black or some very dark 
colour on a light ground.” All Morris’s 
own designs whether for a small rug 


ic we make 


our 
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(Ill. 111) or a huge carpet, such as the 


well-known “Bullerswood,” bear out 
these principles. Most of the Hammer- 
smith rugs and carpets are of a fairly 
coarse pitch, generally 16 warps to the 
inch. At first Morris worsted 
warps but he found that this was un- 
satisfactory, as the carpets did not lie 
flat, and he soon 


used 


switched to cotton 
Occasionally the rugs were 
woven in silk, such as that shown in 
Ill. IV, and here a finer and more 
naturalistic design was permissable. 


warps. 


Morris obtained a great deal of satis- 
faction from his “carpeteering” as he 
called it but the revival of high-warp 
tapestry weaving on mediaeval lines 
was his brightest dream. Morris was 
scornful of the tapestries produced in 
France and of those produced under 
royal patronage at Windsor. “You may 
at the Gobelins at 
Paris” he wrote (The Lesser Arts of 
Life, 1882) “but it is a melancholy 
sight: the workmen are handy at it as 
only Frenchmen can be at such work 
.. . Well, their ingenuity is put to the 
greatest pains for the least results: it 
would be a mild word to say what they 
make is worthless . . . There is another 
branch of the same stupidity, differing 
slightly in technique, at Beauvais; and 
the little town of Aubusson in mid- 


see it going on... 
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France has a decaying industry of the 
like rubbish. I am sorry to have to say 
that an attempt to set the art going .. . 
under Royal patronage at Windsor . 

has most unluckily gone on the lines 
of the work at Gobelins.” In spite of 
the decadence of tapestry weaving in 
his own time, Morris still regarded it 
as “the noblest of the weaving arts.” 
For several years before he was able to 
embark on the project himself Thomas 
Wardle had been urging Morris to join 
with him in tapestry weaving, but 
Morris was well aware of the pitfalls 
and had to satisfy himself that it was 
a practical possibility by learning the 
art himself. Accordingly, in 1879, with 
no help other than a French 18th cen- 
tury manual in the Arts et Métiers 
series, he set about weaving his first 
piece of tapestry, the “Vine and Acan- 
thus,” which he affectionately nick- 
named the “Cabbage and Vine.” A 
notebook now preserved in the Victo- 
ria & Albert V'useum, records how he 
spent no less \1an 516 hours from May 
llth to September 17th, 1879, getting 
up at dawn .o commence weaving so 
that the wo: « would not interfere with 
his other activities. This tapestry now 
hangs at Kelmscott Manor. Having 
mastered the art, he began to teach it 
to others and a few pieces of verdure 
were woven at Queen Square, but it 
was not until he had installed high 
warp looms at Merton Abbey that he 
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Ill. VI. Detail of the “Orchard” 
tapestry designed by Morris, 1890, and 
woven at Merton Abbey. The only fig- 
ure tapestry Morris himself designed. 


was able to embark on large scale fig- 
ure subjects. The wholly unmechancial 
art of picture weaving was his most 
ambitious project, “to turn our cham- 
ber walls into the green woods of the 
leafy month of June, populous of bird 
and beast; or a summer garden with 
man and maid playing round a foun- 
tain, or a solemn procession of the 
mythical warriors and heroes of old.” 
The first figure tapestry woven at Mer- 
ton Abbey was not, however, an un- 
qualified success. This was the “Goose 
Girl” which was designed by Walter 
Crane. The finished result looked rath- 
er like a blown-up version of one of 
Crane’s characteristic book  illustra- 
tions. Perhaps discouraged by this, in 
the next tapestry he eschewed figures, 
and “The Woodpecker” (Ill. V) was a 
far better piece of design. Here Morris 
was influenced by the 16th century 
Enghien tapestries and employed the 
huge, scrolling acanthus leaves that he 
loved so well. These scrolling leaves 
appear again in “The Forest” (1887) 
in which the animals were designed by 
Philip Webb. After the initial failure 
of the figure work, as evinced by the 
“Goose Girl,” Morris turned to Burne- 
Jones for the designing of figures and 
he was delighted with the result. In- 


deed, he regarded the success of the 
Merton Abbey Tapestries as being in a 
large measure due to the skill of Burne- 
Jones as a designer. The backgrounds 
to some of the Burne-Jones figures 
were designed by Morris himself, as in 
the large versions of the “Flora” and 
tapestries, or by J. H. 
Dearle, as in the “Angeli Laudantes” 
and “Angeli Ministrantes.” Morris es- 
sayed only one figure design himself, 
namely the “Orchard” (Ill. VI) which 
was adapted from his cartoons for a 


“Pomona” 


frieze in the nave of Jesus College 
Chapel, Cambridge. The figures in the 
“Orchard” tapestry are more stocky 
and less ethereal than those of Burne- 
Jones and have a greater simplicity. 
It has perhaps more affinity with me- 
diaeval tapestry than any other of the 
Merton Abbey tapestries and reminds 
us rather of the famous “Three Fates” 
tapestry in the Victoria & Albert Muse- 
um which Morris himself particularly 
admired. While Morris was the first to 
admit how much he owed to the study 
of mediaeval tapestry he was at ‘the 
same time bitterly opposed to the mere 
copying of ancient models. It seems 
strange, therefore, that he should have 
given his enthusiastic support to the 
copying of Botticelli’s “Primavera” at 
Merton Abbey in 1896, particularly as 
it involved the imitation of one medi- 
um in another. This tapestry was com- 
missioned by Wilfred Scawen Blunt in 
1894, and a letter to him from Morris 
dated June 27th, 1894, 
project: “We have been going into the 
of the of Botticelli’s 
Spring, and find that we can do it for 
£544... It will make a very fine piece 


discusses the 


matter tapestry 


of tapestry and I have long wanted to 
do it.” Were it not for the fact that 
this letter survives, it would be hard 
to believe that the tapestry was woven 
with Morris’s wholehearted approval. 
He bitterly attacked . 
tory for essaying copies of old master 


» Gobelins fac- 


paintings, and even considered that the 
celebrated Raphael cartoons were high- 
ly unsuitable for tapestry, being too 
akin to oil paintings. 

The most detailed account of how 
the tapestries were designed is given 
by Morris in an interview with Aymer 
Vallance, published in the Studio of 
1894. Asked whether Burne-Jones sup- 
plied full-size working cartoons, Morris 
replied, “Not exactly, though he goes 
over all the figure work. The original 
studies are not above 15 inches high. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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DESIGNS 
from a Weaving 
Teacher's Studio 





Alta R. Turner, weaving instructor 
at the Montclair, New Jersey, Art Mu- 
seum, is a working weaver as well as 
a teacher. She has four looms at her 
home in Verona and a surprising num- 
ber of textiles come off those looms, 
which exhibit a wide variety in design, 
te« hniques and materials. Right now 
she is interested in ramie, a durable 
fiber which she believes is of in- 
creasing importance to handweavers. 

The four textiles illustrated here 
were shown in the annual exhibition of 
work by faculty members of the Muse- 
um School of Art. 

For the uncut rya rug illustrated, 
the warp is beige linen rug yarn. The 
background of the rya is two shades of 
yellow and light brown wound togeth- 
er, and the design is done in two 
shades of lavender wound together for 
flower and border squares. The back- 
ground color is carried along under 
knot loops of design when color areas 
change. Seven shots of white rug wool 
are used between rows of knots. 
Threading is twill. 

For the saddle blanket. the warp is 
dark brown 5/2 linen, set seven to the 
inch. For weft, homespun natural gray 
rug wool and home-dyed olive drab is 
used with the design in gold and dark 
brown rug wool. 

ted-rust heather tweed (2700 yards 
to the pound), set 20 to the inch, is 
used for warp in the clothing fabric. 
In the weft, two shots of natural tweed 
alternate with one shot of natural al- 
paca. The pattern is the wheat design 
in Mary Black’s Key to Weaving. 
page 155. 

Mrs. Turner uses corn husks in 
many interesting ways. For the runner 
shown here the warp was made of 
linen, two shades of 40/2 rose and one 
of 20/2 pink threaded together 
through one heddle, alternating with 
20/2 lavender to make broad stripes 
asymmetrically placed. The contrasting 
narrow stripes are woven of 20/2 dark 
brown. The rose and lavender stripes 
are 144” wide. It was set 14 to the 
inch in a 7-dent reed. Natural and 
beige linen boucle are threaded togeth- 
er on one frame at intervals. In the 
weft. corn husks are used for overshot 
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Above. Corn husk runner, stripes of pink and lavender linen. Below. Uncut 
rya rug in shades of yellow, brown and lavender. Described in text. 
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Above. Tweed in rust red. Below. 
Saddle blanket, linen and wool. 


and gray linen boucle for tabby. The 
corn husk areas alternate with narrow 
stripes woven with tan floss and 20/2 
lavender linen alternating. The over- 
shot pattern is adapted from Sea Star 
on page 178 of Marguerite Davison’s 
A Handweaver’s Pattern Book revised 
edition. 


For a second corn husk runner in 
plain weave (not shown), she used 
warp of olive drab jute, green-gray 
linen boucle, pale pink, yellow and tan 
raw silk with dark green ratine set 
double every dent for three 
dents just off center. The warp was set 
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seven to the inch. For weft she used 
tan embroidery floss and pale pink 
natural corn husks alternating every 
other or every third shot. Three shots 
of dark green boucle, wound double, 
were used every eight inches to com- 
plete the design. 

She achieved an interesting effect in 
a hanging by using dogwood flower 
motifs at intervals, each done in dif- 
ferent shades of green in a variety of 
materials—silk, cotton ratine, rayon 
and others. These are laid in. For warp 
Orlon in blue and two shades of green 
is threaded in stripes of three colors— 
solid blue, blue and deep green, and 
two shades of green. It is set one per 
dent in a 12-dent reed. For weft, blue- 
green wool fingering yarn alternates 
with 5/2 perle cotton in plain weave, 
with pattern of chartreuse linen boucle 
in horizontal stripes. 

Before she taught weaving Mrs. Tur- 


PACKING 


ner, a graduate of the University of 
Illinois, taught dramatics and English 
for a time. She was at one time a mem- 
ber of a group in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, who made marionettes and gave 
puppet shows in elementary schools for 
the benefit of libraries. She 
studied weaving under Sally Wilker- 
son at Berea College in Kentucky, with 
Claire Freeman at the Craft Students 
League in New York, and with Alice 
Stuart, former instructor at the Mont- 


clair 


school 


Museum, whom she succeeded 
when Mrs. Stuart resigned. 

Mrs. Turner is a member of the As- 
sociated Handweavers and the New 
York Guild of Handweavers. Her work 
been exhibited at the Montclair 
and Newark Museums and in New 
York and Philadelphia. An article on 


teaching weaving in museum classes 


has 


appeared in the Fall 1960 issue of 
Handweaver & Craftsman. 
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ELLA S. 


Safe shipping of handweaving to 
and from exhibits seems to be be- 
coming more and more of a problem 
as exhibits increase every year and 
attract more entries, according to those 
who are entering competitive shows. 
Perhaps I was unusually fortunate, for 
I never had a piece lost or returned in 
bad condition during the years when I 
was entering shows regularly, but | 
have heard many a sad tale about un- 
fortunate experiences, especially since 
interviewing a few weavers recently in 
preparation for this discussion. 

It is possible that some of this is our 
fault in not packing our pieces proper- 
ly when sending them to the museum. 
Linens (which wrinkle easily) can be 
attached to a piece of stiff cardboard 


or folded 


tablecloth and cellophane or pliofilm 


the same size as the mat 


wrapped around the whole, so that the 
cardboard will be left on during the 
preliminary handling. Then fashion a 
cardboard box from a larger carton to 
fit this. Tape securely. Gummed tape 
is so much better than cord. 
Yardage should always be rolled on 
a heavy cardboard roll such as any 
department store yardage saleswoman 
is happy to give you. The roll should 
be cut slightly longer than the width 
of the fabric. And let me insert right 
here that weavers sometimes roll sev- 


BOLSTER 


eral yardages one after another on the 
same roll. | have found from experi- 
ence as a member of the committee 
and also later as a juror that this could 
lead to the inner ones not being found 
until too late. There is seldom room 
for all yardages to be unrolled all the 
way and hung for the jurors, and un 
less someone is checking off a list of 
what the person has entered, the jury 
may see only the one rolled on the 
outside. In both cases referred to we 
found prize-winning pieces by digging 
a little deeper. These could easily have 
missed jurying entirely. I next wrap 
pliofilm around the fabric before add- 
ing the outside wrapping. If your at- 
tached entry card can be seen plainly 
through the pliofilm the committee 
may just leave it on during the pre- 
liminary sorting and handling, giving 
your piece a chance of staying clean 
unwrinkled until jurying takes 
place. Next roll on several thicknesses 


and 


which 
can be bought a yard wide at a few 


of the corrugated cardboard 


cents per foot at any large paper store. 
Then wrap in a large heavy sheet of 
brown paper and use lots of brown 
gummed tape, especially at the ends. 
If you mark your name plainly on the 
cardboard roll and on the corrugated 
cardboard you stand a good chance 


(Continued on page 40) 
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EXHIBITIONS © FAIRS * CONFERENCES 


Editor's Note lt is 
check the dates of exhibitions listed here, especially as to 


suggested that prospective visitors 


closing and opening dates. Changes occasionally have to 
be made by sponsors at the last minute, too late for inclu- 


ston here. 


OCTOBER 


Western Michigan Art Exhibition. Art Gallery, Grand Rapids, M 
Weaving included. Work due Sept. 5. Information: L. Macy Schwarz 
P.O. Box 265, Grand Rapids, Mich. Oct. 8-Nov. 20 

Invitational Exhibition. University of Southwestern Louisiana Gallery 
of Fine Arts. Outstanding American designer-weavers. Oct. 5-26 

Festival of Nations. Casa Loma, Toronto, Canada. Sponsored by 
Canadian Save the Children Fund. Canadian craftsmen invited to 

t Canadian booth. Information: Mrs. N. D 
Higley, 484 Sutherland Drive, Toronto 17. Oct. 17-19 

Craftsman's Fair of the Southera Highlands. Gatlinburg, Tenn. Oct. 
24-28 

Contemporary Handweaving IV. University of Nebraska Art Galleries 
Lincoln, Neb. Weaving conference sponsored by Handweavers Guild 
of Lincoln with Walter Hausner as featured speaker. Theme: Tex- 
tures, Designing for Hand and Power Looms. Oct. 6-7. Open to 
public Oct. 8-Nov. 5 

Ozark Arts and Crafts Fair. War Eagle, Ark. Oct. 21-23. 

Morris and Company Exhibition. Cheltenham, England. Oct. 21-Nov 
18. 

Design for Beauty and Use. Avery Architectural Library, Columbia 
University, New York. Centennial exhibition commemorating the 
founding of Morris and Company 1861-1940. Sponsored by The Wil- 
liam Morris Society, American Branch. Through Oct. and Nov. 

Kansas Designer Craftsman Show. Union Building, University of Kansas 
Lawrence. Eligible: anyone who lives or has lived 6 months in 
Kansas, also resident of Kansas City, Missouri. Mediums: ceramics 
silversmithing, sculpture, weaving, jewelry, textiles, furniture, enamel- 
ing, stained glass, mosaics. Entry cards and fee due Oct. 13. Work 
due: Oct. 16, 17, 18. Information: Miss Marjorie Whitney, Chair- 
man, Dept. of Design, University of Kansas, Lawrence. Oct. 29-Nov. 
26. 

Society of Connecticut Craftsman. Annual Craft Fair, Centinel Hill 
Hall, G. Fox & Co., Hartford, Conn. Oct. 17-21. 

Peasant and Nomad Rugs of Asia. Asia Society, 112 E. 64th St., New 
York. Through Nov. 19. 

Fabrics International. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Broad & Pine Sts. Through Nov. 4. 
Annual Texas Crafts Exhibition. Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. Sponsor- 
ed by the Museum and the Dallas Craft Guild. Through Nov. 12. 
25 Tapestries by Claribel McDaniel. Northern Illinois University, De- 

Kalb. Oct. 

The Art of Assemblage. Museum of Modern Art, New York. Inter- 
national exhibition of collages and other varieties of art assembled 
from paper, cloth, wood, metal, manufactured objects and other 
unorthodox material. Through Nov. 12. 

Art of West Coast Craftsmen. Museum of Contemporary Crafts, 
New York. Exhibition arranged by Southwest and Northwest Re- 
gion Assemblies of the ACC. Through Nov. 5. 

Art Treasures of China. Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
International loan exhibition from collections of National Palace 
Museum of Peking and National Central Museum of Nanking. In- 
cludes textiles. Admission 50 cents. Free Mondays. Through Nov. |. 

Art and Life of Old Peru. American Museum of Natural History, 
New York. Rich and varied exhibition with weaving one of features. 
Through Jan. | 

Florida Craftsmen. Joe and Emily Lowe Art Gallery, Coral Gables. 
{ith annual fair. Through Oct. 29. 

Scalamandre Museum Traveling Exhibition. Textiles Used in the Co- 
lonial National Shrines Scalamandre Muceum of Textiles, New York: 
Neo-Classic Textiles of the Louis XVI Period, Purdue University Art 
Gallery, Lafayette, Ind.; Textiles of the Italian Renaissance, Green- 
ville, S. C., Museum of Art; Baroque Textiles of Louis XIV Period, 
New York University of Plattsburgh Art Gallery, Plattsburgh; Direc- 
toire-Empire Textiles, Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, Memphis, Tenn.: 
Golden Age of English |8th Century Textiles, Pioneer Museum and 
Hagqgin Galleries, Stockton, Calif.; Modern Printed Textiles, Kansas 
State University Art Gallery, Manhattan. 

Greek Costumes and Embroideries.* M. H. de Young Memorial 
Museum, San Francisco, Calif. Oct. 15-Nov. 15. 

Sardinian Crafts.* Macy's Kansas City, Mo. Oct. 15-Nov. 15. 

Contemporary French Tapestries* Ackland Art Center, Chapel! Hill, 
N. C. Through Oct. 31. 

Design in Germany Today.* Toledo, Ohio, Museum of Art. Through 
Oct. 22. 
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send articles for sale a 


Museum College of Art, 


Designer Craftsmen U.S.A.+ Telfair Academy of Art 
Savannah, Ga. Through Oct. 31 

Designed in the Netherlands.t University of Missouri, Columbia. 
Oct. 13-Nov. 3 


Artist-Craftsmen of Western Europe.t Allentown, Pa 
Three gt Nov. 12. 


s and Sciences 


Art Mureum. 


NOVEMBER 


Fabrics International. Museum of Contemporary Crafts, 297 W. 53 St., 
New York. Nov. 18-Jan. 15. 

38th Annual Women's International Exposition. 7/st Regiment Armory 
Park Ave. at 34 St., New York. Information: Vivian Miller, Chairman, 
Weaving Section, Women's International Exposition, 250 West 57 
St., New York 19. Nov. 6-12. 

Atlanta, Ga., Art Association. 1280 Peachtree St., N.E. Contemporary 
Crafts Corner reopens Nov. 3: American Legacy, collection of 
fabrics from Henry Ford Museum, Nov. 3-Dec. 10; Crafts by Sally 
Adams and Richard Palmer, Nov. 14-Dec. 5; Christmas Trees 
Around the World, Nov. 28-Dec. 17: Costumes from Ten Best 
Dressed Women of 1960, Nov. Through Dec. 

25 Tapestries by Claribel McDaniel. Wisconsin Center, Madison, Nov. 

Weavers Guild of Boston. Pre-Christmas sale. Wilder Hall, Hing- 
ham, Mass., Nov. 30-Dec. 2; Waban Public Library, Waban, Mass., 
Dec. 4 5. 

Folk Art of Poland. Brooklyn, N. Y., Museum. Nov. 28-Jan. 14. 

High School Textile Design Competition. Greenville, S. C., Museum 
of Art. All media. Open to high school students of Ga., N.C., S.C., 


Va. Deadlines: entry cards, Nov. 1; work, Nov. 8. Information: 
Norman B. Clarke, Director, Greenville Museum of Art, 106 DuPont 
Drive, Greenville, S. C. Nov. 15-Dec. 14. 

Japanese Dolls.* Southern University Library, Baton Rouge, La. Nov 


11-Dec. 3. 

Burmese Embroideries.* City and County Savings Bank, Albany, N.Y. 
Nov. 12-Dec. 13 

Shaker Craftsmanship.* Schoo! of Education 
Bloomington. Nov. 15-Dec. 17. 

Fibers, Tools and Weaves.* Columbus, Ga., Museum of Arts and 
Crafts. Nov. |1-Dec. 3. 

Eskimo Art.* Art Dept., College of Education, Geneseo, N. Y. ‘Nov 


Indiana University, 


11-Dec. 3. 
American Textiles.* State Museum Building, Harrisburg, Pa., Nov. 
12-Dec. 3. 


Pen and Brush Club, |6 E. 10 St., New York. Annual Christmas crafts 
sale and exhibition. Nov. 27-Dec. 22. 


DECEMBER 


San Antonio Handweavers’ Guild. Witte Memorial Museum, San An- 
tonio, Texas. Fourth annual sale. Dec. 7 

Christmas Sale. Craft Students League, West Side YWCA, 840 
Eighth Ave., New York. 11 A.M.-8 P.M., Mondays through Fridays, 
Dec. 4-20. 

Morris and Company Exhibition. Southampton, England. Dec. 2-30. 


1962 


Open House. Craft Students League, 840 Eighth Ave., New York. 
Exhibitions, demonstrations, tours. 6-9:30 P.M., Jan. 30. 

American Textiles.* Prince Gilbert Memorial Library, Atlanta, Ga 
Jan. 20-Feb. 18. 

Contemporary French Tapestries.* Lyman Allyn Museum, New Lon 
don, Conn. Jan. 1-29. 

25 Tapestries by Claribel McDaniel. Grinnell College, Grinnell, 
lowa. Jan. 

The Art of Assemblage. Dallas, Ga., Museum of Contemporary Arts. 
Jan. 9-Feb. II. 

25 Tapestries by Claribel McDaniel. Blanden Memorial Art Gallery, 
Fort Dodge, lowa. Feb. 

Winter Exhibit. Riverside Church, 122 St. and Riverside Drive, New 
York. Exhibit of work of students and teachers with demonstrations 
of various crafts. 12:30-10 P.M., Feb. 4: 12:30-6 P.M., Feb. 5. 

Designer-Craftsmen of Ohio. Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts. Al 
Crafts media. March 1-April 2. Information: Columbus Gallery of 
Fine Arts, 480 East Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Young Americans 1962. Museum of Contemporary Crafts, New York 
Open to U.S.A. craftsmen 30 years and under. All media. To be 
circulated by American Federation of Arts. May 25-Sept. 22. Work 
due: April 2-11. Information: Eileen Farrell, Young Americans 1962, 
Museum of Contemporary Crafts, 29 West 53 St., New York 19. 


* Circulated by the Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition 
Service. 
T Circulated by the American Federation of Arts. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Of the textiles shown in Fabrics International, hand- 
weaves outnumber the others in a ratio of two to one. This 
exhibition, organized jointly by the Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, Museum College of Art and the Museum of Con- 
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temporary Crafts, New York, will be on view in Philadel- 
phia through November 4. It will open November 17 in 
New York at the Museum of Contemporary Crafts, con- 
tinuing through January 15. Following the New York 
showing it will be circulated by the American Federation 
of Arts. 

The exhibition includes about 200 fabrics represent- 
ing more than 150 designers and textile firms from 40 
countries. Entries are divided almost evenly between 
American and foreign designers. 

Handwoven textiles are significant because of their de- 
sign-and, in some instances, because of the use of hand- 
spun yarns, and not because they were made on hand- 
looms, according to Jack Lenor Larsen, director of the 
show, who made the final selections. Surprisingly few of 
the handweaves could have been done only on handlooms. 

Of special interest is the experimental work by a group 
of handweavers not only in their own craft but outside the 
area of weaving. Among these are knitted casements by 
Anni Albers and Lilly Hoffman, who also is exhibiting a 
knotted piece, twined designs by Jeanne McIntyre, wrapped 
and knotted textiles by Sheila Hicks, the metal joined ex- 
ample by Naomi Whiting and the raschel knits by Ellen 
Siegel and Mr. Larsen. 

The most interesting woven piece, in Mr. Larsen’s opin- 
ion, is a garment by Ted Hallman, with double tubular 
body and sleeves. It has five selvages and the warp be- 
comes the filling, something which Mr. Larsen believes has 
not been done since the Andean fabrics of the Nasca pe- 
riod. This is a completely finished and workable design, 
not like most experimental pieces simply a mock-up or 
projection of the possible direction. The heavy handspun 
wool for both warp and filling adds to its interest. It is 
important as a finished piece, a useful garment without 
further cutting or joining, with the weaver in control of 
the entire design. 

Ed Rossbach’s painted warp panel in silk and linen is 
perhaps the most spectacular piece in the show because of 
the large scale enrichment of a textured surface in reds 
and blues. He also shows an eccentrically warped gauze 
weave in black cellulose tape to be used as a grill. 

Miriam Leefe makes good use of stretch yarn on a warp 
braided cellophane for elastic tent membrane. This is 
a curious decoration with small areas of pulled warp which 
appear almost like pussy willows along the vertical cord 
reinforcement. 

Fabrics were chosen to represent three aspects of con- 
temporary designing: 1. the work of individual artist- 
craftsmen using weaving, screening, printing or knitting 
to achieve their effect; 2. the work of indigenous native 
groups which is exceptionally handsome and inspiring; 
and 3. contemporary or experimental fabrics created by in- 
dustry that point to new horizons in the field of fabric de- 
sign and technology. 

A particularly interesting collection of fabrics from the 
Near and Far East has been assembled. These were col- 
lected with the advice of James Thompson, designer, presi- 
dent, Thai Silk Co., of Bangkok. Silks from China and 


Japan, batiks from India and unusual fabrics from Cam- 


Above. Experimental casement by Lilly Hoffman, New 
Hampshire. Acetate, knitted. Below. Experimental rayon 
and cotton double cloth with slubbed yami (wild silk) 
decoration by Marie Howell, Rhode Island. From Fabrics 
International, at the Philadelphia Museum College of Art. 
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HAMMETT'S TAWIDO 
FOUR-HARNESS TABLE LOOM 


Practical, hand-operated Table Loom, equipped 
with 22" steel reed, reed hook, Tawido shuttles, 
flat shuttles, shed sticks, beam sticks. Supplied 
with twine heddles in place of wire heddles 
for small extra charge. 


also 


FOOT-TREADLE LOOMS 


Loom Parts Accessories 
Materials for hand weaving 
Books of instruction 


Send for our FREE, ILLUSTRATED CATALOG #610 
J. L. HAMMETT CO. 


Educational Materials since 1863 
268 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 





FOR 20 YEARS 


@ We have been buying surplus yarns from 
over-stocked mills—bankrupt plants—mills in liquidation. 


@ Naturally we buy these yarns way under market 
prices. We pass these savings on to you handweavers. 


Send 25c for Samples 


FRANK KOUBLE COMPANY 


P. O. Box 36 
Cumberland, Rhode Island 





bodia and Taiwan are included. 

Among the most unusual items in the exhibition are 
molded plastic netting; vacuum molded formed fabric: 
weaving consisting of strips of calf skin; weaving with 
metal wire as an element; jute net with brass closures; 
wall covering of woven paper, and paper fabric. 

Among other handweavers and textile designers rep- 


Above. Fabric of high tenacity nylon, rachel knit and 
resin impregnated, can be used for many purposes, includ- 
ing shoes and chair seats. Can be made in various degrees 
of weight and open work. Designed by Bob Meyer for 
Fashion Novelty Corporation, Newark, New Jersey. 

Below. Handwoven fabric, “Mother of Pearl Fantasy,” 
by Paula Trock, Denmark. 90 per cent wool, 10 per cent 
synthetic mother of pearl thread. Both textiles in Fabrics 
International exhibition. 
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resented are the following: 
California—Trude Guermonprez, 

Kay Sekimachi. 
Pennsylvania—Margaret Burlew, 


Miriam Fredenthal, June Groff, Marie T. Kelly. 


So 8 oso. 
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Lea Van P. Miller, 


Hester Cunningham, 


100% WOOL 
& 
WORSTED 
YARNS 


QUA LI TY IMPORTED 
& 
COLORS 


If particular in the selection of quality and color 
in your work, your choice will be: 


PATERNA PERSIAN YARN 
PATERNA CREWEL YARN 
PATERNA TAPESTRY YARN 
PATERNA KNITTING YARN 
PAT-RUG YARN 

SMYRNA YARN 


Carried in stock approximately 500 colors, with more than 
5 to 7 shade variations to each color. 





No matter what stitch, what pattern, what weave or what 
kind of work you do—there is a PATERNA YARN that 
will do it better. 


lf not available at your local dealers write: 


PATERNAYAN BROS. INC. 


312 East 95th Street New York 28 






Samples on request 


New York—Arundel Clarke, Ruben Eshkanian, Ria 
Helinger Fabrics, Inc., Suzanne Huguenin, Dorothy Liebes, 
staff of Anton Maix, Marie Nichols, Margit Pinter, Pola 
Stout, Azalea Thorpe, Edward Wormley (Franklin Har- 
ward Inc.) and Russel Wright. 

Rhode Island—James and Marie Howell. 

Others include Clarissa Rinaker, Deer Isle, 
Marianne Strengell, Bloomfield Hills, 
Goldberg, Metuchen, New Jersey: Alice Parrott, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico; Hella Skowronski, Bellevue, Washington; 
Ollie Reinheimer, Brazil; Rolf Middelboe and Paula Trock, 
Denmark: Robert Dodd, Michael O'Connell, William 
Scott, England; Beata Simberg-Ehrstrom, Mrs. Marjatta 
Metsovaara-Nystrom, Dora Jung, Finland; Paul Maute, 
Ken Scott, Italy; Yoshiko Kawabata, Z. Nishi- 
kawa, Japan; Sheila Hicks, Mexico; Gota Tragardh, Astrid 
Sampe, Birgitta Faust, Aga-Faith-Ell, Sweden. 


Maine; 
Michigan; Sue 


Germany ; 





Thirty-five examples of peasant and nomad rugs of 
Asia are now on exhibition at Asia House, 112 East 64 
Street, New York, where they may be seen through No- 


Above. Floral rug, Caucasian, Kazak, “Eagle Kazak,” 
first half, 19th century. Wool, Ghiordes knot, about 56 
knots per square inch. Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Wil- 
kinson. Below. Dragon rug, Caucasian, 19th century. Wool, 
decoration woven in. Field: red; dragons, white, dark blue; 
pattern: white, yellow, orange brick red, light blue, dark 
hlue, violet, black-brown. Joseph V. McMullan collection. 
Both at Asia House. 
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CARDIGANS FROM SCOTLAND 
HANDWEAVING YARN 
TO MATCH 


also Matching Knitting Yarn 
WIDE VARIETY OF BEAUTIFUL COLORS 
Send for samples 
YARN INTERNATIONAL 
P.O. BOX 123 ISLIP e NEW YORK 





THE NORWOOD LOOM 
BEAUTIFUL, STURDY 


Custom built of hand rubbed cherry 
Rising shed — Jack Type — Sectional Beam 
Folds for easy threading and moving 
16” — 22” — 30” — 40” — 50” widths 


Also Weaving Accessories. 


NORWOOD LOOM COMPANY 


Box 272 Baldwin, Michigan 





The J. & H. Clasgens Co. 


Since 1862 


manufacturers of all types of 
woolen, worsted, synthetic hand- 
weaving and handknitting yarns. 
We spin, dye and sell direct, passing 
the savings on to you. 


NEW RICHMOND, OHIO 





vember 19. They have been selected from major American 
public and private collections. Some of the greatest col- 
lections of rugs in the world are to be found in America, 
it is noted in the catalog, with many at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. The American collectors who specialized 
in peasant and nomad rugs brought a great variety to this 
country, which today cannot be duplicated. Included in 
this show are rugs from the Caucasus of Asia Minor in 
Turkey, Persia, Transcaspia and Turkestan. 

These colorful rugs derive from Central Asiatic tradi- 
tions and are generally less well-known than Persian or 
so-called court carpets of the Near East. Many of their 
geometrical designs and motives will be familiar to the 
general public through their occasional use as carpets and 
rugs in Europe and America; but attention is called by 
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this exhibition to the best examples of an art which has 
only recently fallen into relative decay. It is hoped that 
general awareness can be fostered for fine quality and 
traditional techniques. 

The exhibition has been chosen for Asia House by Dr. 
Maurice S. Dimand, curator emeritus of Near Eastern 
Art, The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

With this opening exhibition, Asia House will also in- 
augurate a series of recorded gallery talks by experts in 
the field of particular exhibitions. Joseph V. McMullan 
will speak on the rugs displayed as well as on the subject 
in general. These recorded lectures will be heard at 11 A.M. 


and 4 P.M. 
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Above. Stole by Ruby Toft. Black wool warp, natural 
mohair weft, bronze and turquoise yarns laid in for accent. 
Below. Navajo type tapestry by Blanche Stevens. Among 
award winners in the annual exhibition of the Wisconsin 
Federation of Handweavers. 
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Above. Wool skirt material, Cay Garrett. Below. Drapery, 
plain weave, varied spacing, of wool, linen, jute, rayon, 
cotton, plastic. Yvonne Palmer. Both at the University of 
Southwestern Louisiana. 
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Textiles from more than 30 outstanding American 
designer-weavers are now on exhibition in the galleries 
of the University of Southwestern Louisiana, Lafayette 
which may be seen through October 26. Included are 
drapery and upholstery fabrics, apparel yardage, wall 
hangings, tapestries and rugs. The exhibition was assem- 
bled in order to acquaint both students and residents of 
the area with the work of leading artist-craftsmen from 
different sections of the United States, according to Fred- 
eric O. Daspit, curator of galleries. 

Among exhibitors are the following: California, Mary 
Balzer Buskirk, Edith Garland, Cay Garrett, Lea Van P. 
Miller and Ed Rossbach; Connecticut, Dorothy Kaestner; 
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BATIK SUPPLIES 


TJANTINGS — 3 Sizes — $2.95 each 
$8.50 — set of 3 





BATIK FORMULA WAX — $1.25 lb. 
DYES AND FRAMES 


SEND FOR INFORMATION 


CRAFTOOLS, INC. 


Dept. HW 398 Broadway 
New York 13, N. Y. 











BERTA FREY 


Handwoven Fabrics 
Weaving Instruction 


Box 505, Woodstock, New York 








14/2 LINEN 


for warp — weft, 2100 yds/Ilb 
Textured homespun quality 
Natural—approx. |'/2 Ib cones $2.25 Ib. 
Custom colors—approx. '/2 lb cones $3.95 Ib. 


(brick orange — It olive — greyed turquoise) 
for 
upholstery ” bed spreads ” table mats 
drapery * tapestries 


Please send self-addressed stamped envelope for samples 


THE YARN DEPOT, INC. 


545 Sutter Street, Dept. L 
San Francisco 2, California 





CRAFT 
STUDENTS 
LEAGUE 
YWCA 


840 Sth Av. 
at Slst WN. Y. 
Circle 6-3700 


WEAVING « TAPESTRY 


Bookbinding, Ceramics, Form & Color, 
Jewelry & Enameling, Lapidary, Painting— 
Oil, Portrait, Water Color, Silk Screen, 
Silversmithing, Tapestry, Weaving, Wood 
Sculpture, Wood Working, Arts & Crafts. 
Catalog HC. Men & Women. Day, Evening. 





26” 4-HARNESS COMPACT RIGID LOOM $165.00 


Freight prepaid in Continental U.S. (no exports) 
#15 reed $.S.; 600 large eye heddles; piain beam. Prompt shipment. 
This model in production five years. Also available 32-40-46". 


GILMORE LOOMS 


1032 North Broadway Avenue Stockton 5, California 





Washington, D. C., Hortense Amram; Illinois, Charlotte 
Engle, Julia McVicker and Else Regensteiner; Indiana, 
Jo Ann Huntsman; lowa, Marian Powell; Kansas, Kate J. 
Hall; Michigan, Katherine Ux; Minnesota, Elizabeth J. 
Anderson; New Jersey, Susan B. Goldberg; New York, 
Lili Blumenau, Lenore Tawney, Luella Williams; Ohio, 
Mildred Fischer; Oklahoma, Mrs. Jerry MacDonald; Penn- 
sylvania, Eleanor Caldwell, Yvonne Palmer; Wisconsin, 
Dorothy Meredith. Also New York, Berta Frey; Virginia, 
Ella Bolster; Ebba Kossick; Washington, Irma Robinson. 
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Lightweight Yarns 


for Exclusive Handwoven Woolens 


Complete Colour Library Available To You 
With Matching Knitting Yarns 


Set of Colour Cards (72 shades) $1.50 ppd. 


Orders & Inquiries Receive Prompt, Personal Attention 


Edgewater Woolen Company 
Box No. 3622 


Philadelphia 25, Pa. 





TABLE & FLOOR LOOMS 


Hand & foot operated 
Special builds for the handicapped 


Accessories of all kinds 


Write for catalogue 


KESSENICH LOOMS 


“The loom that has become a living part of the home” 


7463 Harwood Avenue 


Wauwatosa 13, Wisconsin 
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Silk ikat, design in red, by Ed Rossbach, Berkeley, Calif. 


At University of Southwestern Louisiana. 


Contemporary Handweavers of Texas held its twelfth 
annual meeting April 28-30 at the Witte Memorial Muse- 
um, San Antonio, Texas. Miss Malin Selander, Orebro, 
Sweden, was the main speaker. Mrs. E. M. Schiwetz and 
Dan Sugulas demonstrated spinning: Mrs. Felix H. Garcia 
and Mrs. J. O. Bishop, hat-making from handwoven fab- 
rics; and Mrs. Conrad Skladal, the making of bobbin lace. 

Judges for the annual competition were Prof. Elizabeth 
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Above. Place mat, Mrs. Sheppard; towel, Miss Heyer. 


Tarpley, department of home economics, University of 
Texas: Mrs. Zella Trimble, handweaver, and formerly 
instructor in weaving, Western Kentucky State College; 
and Weldon Sheffield, San Antonio decorator. First places 
in twelve categories were awarded as follows: drapery, 
Mrs. W. L. Barrett, Jr.; casement fabric, Mrs. Kenneth 
Maxham; upholstery, Rudolph Fuchs; dress fabric, Mrs. 
Ruth White; coat fabric, Mrs. Richard Gonzalez: costume 
accessories, Mrs. J. O. Bishop; stoles, Mrs. N. L. Morse; 
rugs, Mrs. Ruth White; table and household linen, Mrs. 
Lyle Sheppard; wall hanging, Mrs. E. V. Brown, Jr.; 
miscellaneous, Mrs. Delbert Weniger; fabric of hand-dyed 
yarn, Mrs. E. V. Brown, Jr. Special awards went to Miss 
Anna Harriet Heyer, best linen fabric; Mrs. L. G. Stark, 
best piece of weaving using five to twelve harnesses; Mrs. 
Ruth White, best piece of weaving using four harnesses 
or less; best-in-show, wall hanging, Mrs. E. V. Brown, Jr. 
The Weavers’ Fancy prize, awarded by vote of the mem- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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PERUVIAN WEAVES 


Of Contemporary Interest 








Weavers who are fortunate enough to visit Peru will 
find it a rewarding experience, according to Harriet Tidball 
of the Shuttle Craft Guild, who spent several weeks there 
last winter. Travel will not be easy but one will be re- 


warded by an opportunity to see the magnificent collections 





Fig. 3. Corner medallion from an ancient robe. 


of ancient textiles in museums and the colorful weaves 
worn by the Peruvian people in different sections of the 
country. Practically none of the weaving seen in the shops 
in Lima is done for tourists only; articles are those in 
actual use. 

Peasant textiles are woven mostly in warp repp, with 
men and women wearing clothing in almost the same de- 
signs. The mantas, used as carrying cloths, blankets or 
across the shoulders for a wrap much as a poncho (some 
have slits to put over the head), are all done on primitive 
looms but not necessarily belt looms. Near Lake Titicaca 
warps are pegged about six inches above the ground. 

Every piece is woven as a unit with four selvages. Each 
manta is woven in two pieces and joined down the center. 
They are woven mostly of sheep’s wool. All yarn used for 
the native costumes, as well as the native weaving that is 
sold elsewhere, is handspun on a spindle. In the mountain 
areas one never sees a woman without a spindle, always 
spinning as she walks along the roads. 

No vicuna is to be found in ancient textiles and few 
native garments are made of vicuna. Only one mill in Peru 
handles vicuna and everything done there is almost entirely 
for export. 

The high point of Mrs. Tidball’s trip was a visit to 
Cusco, the ancient capital of the Incas. This city is 24,000 
feet above sea level and requires a trip in an unpressurized 
plane, which requires giving oxygen to the passengers at 
intervals. 
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From here one can attend the Sunday market at Pisac, 
also an ancient Inca city. In this market people are selling 
to each other, and authentic native textiles may be seen. 
Mantas and ponchos are the principal items. Some people 
think the prices are high, but Mrs. Tidball considers them 
low because of the quality of the textiles. There is no bar- 
gaining in this market; everything has a fixed price. 

In the Pisac market many beautiful old garments are for 
sale, clothes and other articles which belonged to people 
who have died. The people, however, will not sell the 
things they are wearing, no matter what price foreigners 
offer. One cannot buy clothes off their backs, as one does 
in Guatemala. Pisac also is the center for the finest wool 
and alpaca blankets and for fur articles. 

There are other famous native markets, including one 
at Huancayo, which can be reached from Lima only by 11 
hours of travel on the highest railroad in the world, and 
one leaves Lima at 6 A.M. for this trip. The highest quality 
alpaca blankets come from here. In this area the mantas 
and ponchos differ in style from other areas. The designs 
are dominated by white rather than brown wool. Many are 
all white with flower-like borders, woven in rosepath, with 
yarns in beautiful flower colors. The old blankets are bound 
with inkle weaving or pickup weaves; the modern with 
cloth. Here Mrs. Tidball traded one modern blanket for 
two old ones to the great satisfaction of the owner of the 
older blankets, and her own. 

In Huancayo the status of the women is decided by the 
number and color of their petticoats. They come in many 
magnificent colors of flannel and are beautifully embroid- 
ered, Embroidery patterns on tissue paper are for sale here, 


but the women only start with the pattern and then develop 
their own designs. All of the fine brushed wool alpaca 
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Fig. 4. Modern poncho from Cusco. 


blankets woven here are done in tapestry weave. The fa- 
mous studio of Francesca Mayer is found in Huancayo. She 
produces textiles which are seen all over Peru. Formerly 
she was a teacher at Black Mountain College (now no 
longer in existence) in the United States. She employs the 
ancient techniques to great effect, using Peruvian colors 
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COUNTRYSIDE 


Guide to Quality 


LOOMS Leclerc ° Macomber Ad-A-Harness 
Newcomb, Fly shuttle and treadle 
YARNS GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS linen & wools 
Swedish Rug Yarns e Canadian Homespuns 
LILY cottons, wools, linens e Bernat Fabri 
Fabric Finishing Sylmer & Scotch Gard 
Helen and Earle S'lason- 
The id countryside 
JANOWEAVERS 


BOX 125 HE 2-3449 MISSION, KANSAS 





TEXTILES @ METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING @ CERAMICS 


Exceptional instruction and facilities for the beginner and advanced 


student; Professional program leading to degree; Summer workshops 
For information write the Registrar 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
65 Plymouth Avenue, So. Rochester 8, New York 








CUSHING'S Perfection DYES 


Heavy-duty household dyes prepared with the needs of the 
handweaver and textile craftsman especially in mind. Choose 
from 94 beautiful shades. Descriptive price list free; complete 
Color Card only 25c. 


W. CUSHING & Co. DOVER-FOXCROFT MAINE 





with taste and restraint. From her studio come table mats, 
towels, skirts, rugs and other articles, all examples of ex- 
cellent weaving. She has great warmth of personality, and 
has become an integral part of the life of the city. 

Mrs. Tidball found the museums of intense interest. The 
Archaeological Museum in Lima with its large collection 
of Paracas and Nazco textiles is worth many visits. There 
is also a new museum in Lima with an important collection 
of textiles. The Museum of Folk Art has a fascinating 
collection, but to visit this museum, one must be recom- 
mended and a visit arranged by appointment. 

Mrs. Tidball also visited Paramonga, 240 miles north 
of Lima. This is an ancient pre-Inca city which was con- 
quered, rebuilt and refortified by the Incas. It is of great 
interest to the serious textile student, as is also Trujillo, 
another ancient city. One of the traveler’s difficulties in 
Peru is the long distances between points of interest and 
the great contrast in the different sections of the country— 
everything either at sea level or 10,000 or more feet high. 

Mrs. Tidball has an interesting collection of Peruvian 
textiles which include the outstanding examples illustrated 
in this article. 

(1) The doll comes from a pre-Inca grave. The body is 
of rushes wrapped with 2-ply natural brown cotton yarn. 
Legs and arms are rushes, closely wrapped with deep pink 
2-ply alpaca yarn. One foot has three toes, the other four; 
both hands have four fingers; all very cleverly and skill- 
fully formed by the close wrapping. The face is tapestry 
woven around the rush head with astonishing skill, while 
the nose is of stitchery. The hair is dark brown 2-ply al- 
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Fig. 1. A doll from an ancient grave. 


paca. The garment, woven in one piece with side selvages 
at top and bottom, the two end selvages joined at the side, 
has a warp of 2-ply natural brown cotton and weft of black 
and rosy red alpaca. The pattern of the robe could be easily 
reproduced on a rosepath threading, using the two shuttle 
opposites technique to produce the diamond motif in weft 
face. 

(2) The ancient spindles and bobbins illustrated come 
from Peruvian grave sites. The very fine cotton and alpaca 
yarns used in weaving many of the ancient textiles required 
delicate and sensitive spinning equipment. The slender 
spindles with beautifully decorated clay whorls were often 
painted in various colored designs. On some of the spindles 
are ancient yarns, mainly the natural colors of cream to 
brown, but also dark green, dark blue and a glowing, 
rosy red. 

(3) The corner medallion is part of an ancient robe. 
The tapestry corner measures 7%” in the weft direction, 
742” at the maximum warp direction. It is woven in three 
shades of red and pink, a deep gold, three shades of tan, 
and a very dark brown for outlines. Vertical lines are in 
slit tapestry and vertical black outlines are single warp 
ends wrapped with weft. The incredible thing about all 
ancient Peruvian pieces, well illustrated in this, is that all 
edges are selvage edges. Only fragments of the bottom or 
starting selvage and the left side selvage of this piece 
remain. The warp is of native brown cotton, the usual warp 
in ancient Peruvian textiles. It is set or woven at about 35 
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Fig. 2. Ancient spindles and bobbins from Peruvian graves. 


ends per inch, with identical weft woven in balanced tabby, 
in the plain area at the top. For the tapestry ornament, 
two warp threads are combined to give about 17 double 
ends per inch. The vertical divisions between the brown 
tabby fabric and the tapestry, woven in slit tapestry tech- 
nique, have been whipped together after weaving. This 
piece illustrates a remarkable understanding of, and control 
over, warp and weft tensions under different interlacement 
circumstances, a point which modern handweavers would 
do well to study. 

(4) A detail is shown of a modern poncho from Cusco. 
The poncho is about 40” square, made of two 20” by 40” 
pieces joined at the center with an embroidery stitch, as 
shown at right. The ancient tradition of weaving complete 
pieces with selvages on four sides continues today. The 
selvages shown here are under the joining embroidery and 
at the bottom. A textile is always woven to its desired size 
and shape, and never cut. The colors in this poncho of 
handspun home-dyed wool are similar to those of the 
ancient piece: three shades of red and pink, a gold orange, 
a tan, a dark green and very dark brown. This is woven 
in a warp pattern technique with base threads of tan and 
the pattern ends in the colors, mainly reds. The patterns 
are picked up. Weft is dark brown. A shift of character 
from the days of ancient elegance to modern work-a-day 
is illustrated in the change from weft-dominated to warp- 
dominated patterns and techniques. The elaborate geomet- 
ric repeat design of this poncho shows the influence of the 
Spanish. This superimposing of cultural traditions would 
be expected to be particularly evident in the high Andean 
city Cusco which was the sacred capital of the Incas, and 


therefore the first objective of Pizzaro’s conquering Span- 
iards in 1533. 


Texas 
(Continued from page 30) 


bers, went to Mrs. Gerard Baker for her open weave 
hanging. 
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CONDON’S WOOLEN MILLS 


We have a wide range of weaving yarns made from 
100% pure virgin wool in different colours and 
sizes, suitable for Blankets, Rugs and Upholstery. 


Write for free samples and prices. 


All orders given prompt attention. 


WILLIAM CONDON & SONS 
65 Queen Street P. O. Box 129 
Charlottetown, P. E. Island, Canada 


ENSFORD® 


RAYON—ACETATE—JUTE 


Unusual Varns with Homespun Texture 
INITIAL SAMPLES FREE 


THE MARKRAFTERS 


Box 4-A CONNECTICUT 





SIMSBURY 





MULTIPLE HARNESS WEAVES 


Our multiple harness bulletin features patterns of 5 to 12 harnesses. 
It is issued monthly (except July and August) and has an actual 
4" x 4" swatch in each issue. $4.00 per year. Canadian and Foreign 
$4.50 per year. It is called Drafts and Designs — all subscriptions 
start with the September issues. Back issues for 4 years available at 
$4.00 per year, or 50c each. 
Robin & Russ Handweovers 

632 Senta Barbara St. Senta Barbara, California 











Illustrated here are the following: Stole by Mrs. Morse, 
plain weave with warp of 20/2 worsted, mohair loop, 
single ply wool in shades of red and orange; weft of 
orange and red worsted with the figures in black raw silk 
done in clasped weft technique. Drapery by Mrs. Barrett: 
summer-and-winter weave on six harnesses; warp, 10/2 
cotton and rayon boucle; pattern, cotton novelty and 
chenille; shades of ivory and gold. Casement, Mrs. Max- 
ham: plain weave with linen warp, reed-patterned; twill 
stripes in cotton in shades of green and gold. 

Linen place mat, Mrs. Sheppard: warp 14/2 linen; weft, 
7/1 linen, both natural; pattern weft, tan linen boucle; 
plain weave with borders in 3-thread pick-up leno and 
flat weave blocks. 


Linen towel, Miss Heyer: warp and weft, mercerized 
white linen, 50/2, set at 48 ends per inch; 8-harness twill, 
Finnish lace border. 





hey, tags 





ROD | Perry 
From left. Stole, Mrs. Morse; drapery, Mrs. Barrett; 


casement, Mrs. Maxham. Contemporary Handweavers, 
Texas. 
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DESIGNS 
IN SUMMER-AND-WINTER 














RUTH L. BARRETT 


A point profile of six summer-and- 
winter blocks offers endless possibili- 
ties in the designing of symmetrical 





cotton (Lily), 
dent y 
or 20 /: 





set 2 per dent in a 10- 
The weft is matching 20/2 
cotton with fine supported 
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F & D c B 
KEY TO 8LOCKS 
motifs. Trees, leaves, flowers, hearts, T/E-UP AND TREADLING 
vases, human figures and various geo- 
RDER FOR TREE 
metric forms may be devised to suit ORDE tiie 
the need of any season or occasion. As 
proof I offer two examples which I _* ma eee . fn 
have worked out: Christmas motifs for 6° ©0°e 
a door hanging which has sold well at =e 000% 
‘ ° : 4 oe 920 e974 

guild sales and which makes a well- Seéeua eeees o 
received gift; and a cowboy figure 2 ° 
which I have woven into wall hangings jJec7eood e@ecaeceoo @ 
and place mats and which in this day x ab 
of ranch houses could be used on tow- / 
els, curtains, pillows, skirts and aprons. STRIPE XxX 
The threading for both is a point pro- x 
file of six summer-and-winter blocks 
on eight harnesses. The motifs are DoT 
designed on five blocks and the sixth 
block (A) is repeated as desired to TREE 


separate the motifs. 

The Christmas hanging is woven 
with one tie-down, and the complete 
tie-up requires 14 treadles (one re- 
peated for convenience). The treadles 
for the crystal motif are grouped 
the left of the tie-up diagram. The 
tree, bell, church.and star motifs, dot 
and dividing stripe require nine trea- 
dies. These motifs could be used for 
holiday place 
individual 


mats and aprons, and 
ones mounted for Christ- 
mas cards. Only the treadling order for 
the tree is given, but the others are 
easily deduced from the photograph. 
The door hangings were woven with 
white figures on both red and green 
grounds. The warp is 10/3 mercerized 


Christmas door hanging. 
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metallic wound on the same bobbin. 


The pattern weft is white 4-strand cot- 


ton filler (Lily). Three hangings were 
woven at one time by making a warp 
of 420 ends threaded according to the 
illustrated profile. 

The width was cut into three strips, 
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Detail, cowboy border. 


which were faced on the sides with 
matching grosgrain ribbon (%” 
width) and hemmed. The bells were 
attached to supply the sound as well as 
the sign of Christmas. 

The cowboys are woven using alter- 
nating tie-downs with each treadle, and 
13 treadles are required for the com- 
plete tie-up. Texas cowboys are typi- 
cally slim and wear tight jeans low on 
their hips, giving a long-waisted look. 
Chaps, if worn, hang lower still. So 
that they may be unmistakably “ranch 
style” my cowboys wear chaps; and it 
was not difficult to give them a high- 
heeled, low-waisted aspect. The hat 
was the problem. First attempts pro- 
duced a straight-brimmed Northwest 
Mountie effect. The brim was finally 
made to roll by making single shots on 
certain treadles while adhering to the 
tie-down alternation, as is shown in the 
diagram. 

The place mat was woven on a 10,2 
linen-colored cotton warp, sleyed dou- 
ble in a 12-dent reed, with 7/1 linen 
as weft, and 20/2 linen doubled (or 
10/2 linen floss) as pattern weft. 


Mrs. W. L. Barrett, Jr. is president 
of the San Antonio, Texas, Hand- 
weavers’ Guild. 





SPRING @e SUMMER 
FALL TERMS 
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Fi = SCHOOL «OF HANDICRAFTS 
PENLAND, NORTH CAROLINA 






Opportunities for serious study in handcrafts 
combined with a stimulating recreational program 
Courses for credit recognized by any accredited 
college. In Blue Ridge Mountains. 

HANDWEAVING @ POTTERY @ METALCRAFTS 
RELATED CRAFTS: Silk screen, rug hooking 
and braiding, chair seating, wood carving, basketry. 
RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES: Folk dancing, 
lectures by naturalists, craft auctions, hikes, trips. 
Golf, swimming nearby. Excellent facilities: well- 
equipped shops, heated buildings, private rooms & 
dorms. Good food served family style. Students 
from ’round the world. For catalog, college credit 
information and term dates write: 


Box H, Penland, North Carolina. 





A Very Merry Christmas to a weaving 
friend is assured when you send COLOR 
GUIDE FOR HANDWEAVERS ($6.25) or 
THREAD GUIDE FOR HANDWEAVERS 
($6.25). If both go to one address a copy 
of READY REFERENCE TABLES will be 
included free. Order early from 

MARY E. BLACK 


Shore Drive, Bedford, Nova Scotia, Canoda 





THE FAMOUS MATTSON 
BOBBIN WINDER 












Imported from Sweden. 
Built for lifetime serv- 
ice. Geared 18 to 1 for 
speedy winding. $7.25 
postpaid. 


MAGNOLIA WEAVING 
2635 29th Ave. West 
Seattie 99, Washington 











LIBBIE CRAWFORD 
WEAVING INSTRUCTIONS 
AGENT FOR LECLERC LOOMS 


140 Sweetbriar Lane 
Kirkwood 22 
Missouri 





Art EDUCATION 


THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL 
ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Secured by Te Members 


Subscription to Non-Members 
is $3.00 Per Year 








the national ART EDUCATION association 


A Department of the N.E.A. 
1201 16th St., N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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MODEL #240-4 


STRUCTO 


ARTCRAFT LOOMS 


Freeport, Illinois 


4 & 8 harness in metal with 8" weaving width 
or hardwood, natural finish with 20° & 26" 
weaving width. 

Patented STRUCTO Ready Warped Spools. . 
can be used on any style loom equipped with 
STRUCTOS' Steel Warp Beam. 


Weaving Supplies 





WALTER HAUSNER 


Handweaver, Designer 
Available for lectures on handweaving and textile 
design to weavers’ guilds, craft organizations, or 
schools, or for individual and group instruction in 


American and European weaving techniques. 


139 Spring Valley Avenue 
Hackensack, N. J. 





Tel. Hubbard 7-0235 
THE 


CROSS-COUNTRY CRAFTSMAN 


The monthly news bulletin 
for all artist-craftsmen 
1 year $3.50. Single copies 30c 
Rockport, Maine or 
P. O. Box 36 Boston 15, Mass. 





Connecticut 
Traveling 
Exhibition 


Thirty craftsmen have their work 
included in the newly assembled fourth 
traveling exhibit arranged annually by 
the Society of Connecticut Craftsmen. 

This exhibit travels in its own light 
weight aluminum and wood case, and 
the only charge is for its transporta- 
tion. It easily fits into a station wagon. 
In previous years, it has traveled all 
over the United States and has been on 
display in colleges, libraries, banks and 
craft centers, and has been most en- 
thusiastically received by all who have 
viewed it. It will go to Florida, South 
Carolina and Virginia early in 1962. 

Categories included in this new show 
are ceramics, embroidery, enamels, 
jewelry, metal, handwoven, textiles, 
and wood. 

Many of the craftsmen are nationally 
known. 

Some of the textiles of particular 
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interest are a rya rug woven by Mr. 
and Mrs. Jorn Kern, a tweed pitcher 
bag by Hazel Brooks, a card-woven 
belt by Helen Haselton, mohair scarf 
by Henry Pasco and a batik hanging 
by Marie Michel. 

For further information write Miss 
Helen A. Haselton, 67 Newport Ave- 
nue, West Hartford 7, Connecticut. 


MORRIS 


(Continued from page 21) 


The figures are grouped and drawn 
carefully from prepared studies .. . 
We have to have them enlarged by 
photography, in squares varying in 
size and number according to the full 
dimensions required. The enlarged sec- 
tions are then fitted together, and the 
whole, now of a proper size, submitted 
together with a small coloured study to 
the artist for his revision and approval, 
and on these enlargements he does a 
great deal of work, especially to the 
heads and hands. The ornamental ac- 
cessories, the patterns of brocades in 
the draperies, the flowers and foliage, 
are left to us, and are drawn in the 
most part by Mr. H. Dearle . . . Not- 
withstanding, a considerable latitude 
in the choice and arrangement of tints 
in shading etc. is allowed to the execu- 
tants themselves, who are in fact, both 
by nature and training, artists, not 
merely animated machines.” The weav- 
ers worked from the full-scale cartoons, 
which were only slightly tinted, with 
the small coloured sketch as an addi- 
tional guide. On the high warp looms, 
the weavers worked at the back of the 
tapestry and saw the front of the web 
only by reflection in a mirror. 

All the Merton Abbey tapestries 
were of a fairly coarse pitch, normally 
16 warp threads to the inch. In the 
same interview, Morris recalls that at 
one time they tried to obtain a finer 





finish to the faces and other details by 
introducing into those parts more warp 
threads and a finer wool, but the at- 
tempt was not successful and the ex- 
periment was discontinued. As was 
normal practice on the high warp loom, 
the pattern was built up at right angles 
to the direction in which the finished 
work was to be hung, so that the warp 
threads, vertical during execution, were 
then horizontal. The result was that 
the vertical junctions, which crossed 
the warp, remained firm and secure, 
but the horizontal joins, where there 
was a sharp transition from one colour 
to another, had a natural tendency to 
strain open with the weight of the web. 
In Morris’s day, the traditional me- 
diaeval practice of sewing the slits to- 
gether with needle and thread was 
followed, but after his death the cur- 
rent French practice of intertwining 
the wools at the back during weaving 
was adopted. This was the only major 
change in technique that occurred after 
Morris’s death although certain 
changes in the dyes and wools used 
occurred, notably the use of “A certain 
light tone of mauve, admittedly most 
difficult to deal with satisfactorily, and 
on that account never employed during 
Morris’s time, has been introduced 
boldly with complete success” (Studio, 
1908-9) . 

After Morris’s death some of the old 
designs were repeated and new designs 
were made, but none of these new 
tapestries had the beauty and integrity 
of the work under his direction. There 
is little doubt that Morris would have 
condemned these later productions as 
strongly as he did the work of his 
French contemporaries when he first 
embarked on the project. The revival 
of tapestry weaving must however be 
regarded as one of Morris’s finest 
achievements and the best of the Mer- 
ton Abbey tapestries can proudly take 
their place beside the most splendid 
products of the mediaeval looms. 


An article by Mrs. Morris on the 
woven textiles of William Morris ap- 
peared in the Spring 1961 issue of 
Handweaver & Craftsman. 

April, 1961, marked the centenary 
of the founding of Morris & Company, 
an important event in the development 
of modern interior design. It was the 
first firm of its kind specializing in 
the decorative arts. 

Mrs. Morris is Assistant Keeper of 
Circulation, Victoria & Albert Mu- 


seum, London. 
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GRANT 


Hand Weaving Supply Co. 
Dept. M3, Box 178, Provo, Utah 


‘America's Most Complete 
Service for Handweavers”’ 


Presents 


Grant's "JIFFY-WARP" 


Our newest Accessory 
designed with you in mind. 


4" Cardboard Spools specially prepar- 
ed to fit all GRANT WEAVEMASTER 
TABLE LOOMS. Quick and Practical 
—Simply slip on, thread up and weave. 
Now available in 
Carpet Warp. 


Write for Complete Details. 


10/2 Durene & 





Coming in Late Fall 
GRANT WEAVEMASTER 14” 


4 Harness Table Loom 


ments. Plans also include showing 
other American crafts. 

Miss Morse is a native New Yorker, 
who gained her experience in a de- 
signer’s studio and in various positions 
in the textile trade. After weaving fab- 
rics and making clothing at home, with 
resulting sales, she decided opening a 
shop was the next step. 

Hours are from 12 noon to 9 P.M., 
Monday through Saturday. 





In an article in the Summer 1961 
Handweaver & Craftsman, Mrs. Alice 
K. Cripps mentioned a 2-harness mat 
woven of bleached white carpet warp 
with white pencil thick rug yarn for 
filler. She has had so many inquiries 
for directions for this pattern, an origi- 
nal design which she calls /nspiration, 
that we are providing them here. Mrs. 
Cripps has kept a loom threaded with 
this pattern for five years, has sold 
more mats from this design than from 
any other, and has made the most prof- 
it from it. The directions follow. 





Weavers 


Shoptalk 








News of persons and products, guild 
activities, marketing suggestions, and 
other current happenings in the ever- 
widening field of handweaving. 


Greenwich Village in New York 
City has a new weaving shop, Loom 
and Lathe, at 13 Christopher Street. 
Elsa Morse, head of the shop, is a 
weaver, as is also Belle Rodd, associ- 
ated with her. Joe Rodd is responsible 
for the lathe activities. He designs and 
makes furniture in exotic woods, most 
of it custom made. However, many 
small attractive articles of wood are on 
display. Arthur Floyd’s ceramics also 
may be seen there. 


Woven items include clever hat and 
collar sets, fine for skiers, stoles for 
daytime or evening, handwoven yard- 
age for clothing, belts, place mats, 
tapestries and other wall decorations. 

Work by other weavers will be ac- 
cepted, if it meets the shop’s require- 
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Section 7 is the reverse threading 
of Section 1. Omit the ringed “X” in 
Section 7. 


Warp: all bleached white Maysville 
carpet warp. 

Weft: Maysville pencil thick white 
rug yarn, softspun silver and white, 
softspun gold and white, softspun 
various colors. 

Sley: two ends to a dent in a 15 
dent reed. 14” wide. Seven sections of 
2” each. 

Weaving: alternate pencil thick yarn 
and softspun. 

Directions for this mat first appear- 
ed in the Fall 1956 issue of The Shut- 
tle, published by January & Wood, 
Maysville, Kentucky. 





The article on spinning and weaving 
in Colonial Williamsburg by Bonnie 
Brown, who directs those activities, 
brought many expressions of interest, 
for which she is grateful, and many 
requests for the instructions she offer- 








BRIGGS & LITTLE'S 
YARNS 


Homespun Type 
100% Canadian Virgin Wool 


Approximately 2200 yards per pound 
24 colors 


including many heather mixtures and 


NATURAL COLOR 
BLACK SHEEP YARN 
warp twist and weft twist 
$3.90 per pound 


Send 25c for samples and you will receive 
a discount of $1.00 from your first order 
of one pound or more. 


Ask for complete information about 


WOVEN LABELS 
SPECIAL STATIONERY 
GREETING CARDS 
EXTRA STRONG CARPET WARP 


TRANQUILLITY STUDIO 


CORNWALL BRIDGE CONNECTICUT 
Telephone Cornwall ORleans 2-6359 


SOMETHING NEW! 


Ten NEW Leaflets are ready. LARGE, new 
HANDWOVEN samples. You get SIX hand- 
woven swatches, plus details, for $1.00. 


TELL us what interests you most. TELL us 
what you plan to weave. We will send to you 
SIX large handwoven samples for $1.00. 


Write for our FREE Price lists. TELL us what 


you would like to weave. 





SEND CASH, Money order, personal check to 


“WEAVES FROM WINNIPEG” 


Box 43 Winnipeg, Canade 





ed for developing rhythm in weaving. 
She replied to many weavers and now 
suggests that anyone interested write 
to Lily Mills Shelby, North Carolina, 
for the issue of Practical Weaving 
Suggestions which contains the origi- 
nal article. It is Vol VIII, No. 1, for 
which there is no charge. The direc- 
tions are given under the heading, 
What Can I Do to Increase My Speed 
in Weaving? This issue, which has 
been reprinted because of the demand 
for it, contains many other valuable 
suggestions for beginning weavers. 


(Continued on page 41) 
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CHADWICK’S HANDWEAVING YARNS 
ALL COLORS & STYLES FOR WARP OR WEFT 


RAYON © NYLON @ 


METALLIC TWISTS ® SPOOLS 


COTTON ® 


LINEN ® NOVELTIES 


© CONES © TUBES ® SKEINS 


SEND $1.00 FOR ONE OF THE MOST COMPLETE 
SETS OF SAMPLES FOR THE HANDWEAVER. 
THIS $1.00 WILL BE CREDITED AGAINST 
YOUR FIRST $10.00 ORDER 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE IF NOT COMPLETELY SATISFIED 


GUILDS—BUY IN 


WHOLESALE LOTS 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL PRICES 


CHADWICK YARN COMPANY 
404 ROOSEVELT AVENUE, DEPT S-6, PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 





THE MANNINGS 
CREATIVE CRAFTS 
STUDIO 


Weaving Instructions 


Studio with 21 floor looms set up for all 
types of work and techniques. 

4 delightful spot for a vacation near historic 
Gettysburg. Rooms and meals at studio. 
Complete line of books, looms, leaflets, pat- 
terns, threads and other weaving supplies 

Write for literature and reservations. 
East Berlin, Penna. 


Telephone, New Oxford MA 4-7742 


HAYSTACK at 


DEER ISLE 


Francis S. Merritt, Director 





Summer Program of Research and Shop 
in Weaving, Ceramics, Painting, 
Graphics, Wood and Design. 


Operative Relations with the 
University of Delaware jor 
College Credit. 


Applications Now Being Taken for 1962 


Haystack Mountain School of Crafts 
Deer Isle, Maine 


THE HANDWEAVERS’ 
STUDIO 


Studio open October 1, 1961 


MRS. MYRA R. YOUNG 


Director 





791 Lexington Avenue 


New York 21 


TEmpleton 2-9580 
and 
TEmpleton 8-8831 
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New England Seminar 


(Continued from page 11) 


to put an idea for a textile on paper 
and then on to the loom. He explained 
his own procedures, and_ clarified 
many puzzling points. In the second 
part of his sessions he lectured and an- 
swered questions on many phases of 
weaving, including marketing, exhibit- 
ing, and equipment. He discussed his 
own fabrics which were on display. 
Stephen Hamilton’s lecture on dis- 
play will be reported in detail in the 
Winter issue of this magazine. He is a 
painter and display specialist who has 
been the effective 
presentation of the Hampshire weav- 


responsible for 
ers’ work at Amherst and Massachu- 
setts crafts at the Eastern States Expo- 
sition. One important rule—select the 
best handwoven items and then find 
space to show each to the best ad- 
vantage. 

Harriet Tidball of the Shuttle Craft 
Guild gave two lectures, one devoted 
to the philosophy of weaving and one 
to various phases of multiple-harness 
weaving. She stressed the necessity for 
the handweaver to be “different.” 


The fashion show featured an un- 
usual number of well-styled garments 
made from expertly woven material. 
The was directed by Grace 
Marvin, of the Connecticut 
Guild, who set up rigid qualifications 
for garments and accessories. Weavers 
gained a great deal from her comments 
on the garments in the fashion show 
and from her lecture the following day 
when she discussed the problems aris- 
ing in using handwoven material for 
clothing. An article by Mrs. Marvin 
on styling handwoven clothing will be 
published in our Winter issue. 


show 
member 


Few people have as practical an ap- 





proach to marketing crafts as Orie 
Sherer, who has spoken at various 
craftsmen’s conferences in the last few 
years. Her talk also deserves a special 
article. 

Both the guild and the individual 
exhibits presented a wide variety of 
handwoven materials, with the general 
high quality making the task of the 
jurors—Berta Frey and Mrs. Harriet 
Tidball—extremely difficult. Individ- 
ual entries but guild 
awards were given by popular vote. 


were juried 

The Connecticut guild received the 
first award with a large popular vote 
for their handsome presentation, “Over 
the Rainbow,” employing the colors of 
the color wheel. The guild also received 
the $25 award for the best group dis- 
play offered by Jill and Stephen Hamil- 
ton. Brilliant color and simplicity of 
arrangement marked this display. 
Lengths of fabric were suspended from 
a central pillar, falling down over a 
black felt base. Accessories and small 
articles in the same colors were ef- 
fectively displayed on the matching 
yardage. There were many interesting 
designs for handbags, stoles, place 
mats and pillows. Patterns were on sale 
for some of the articles. Plans for the 
exhibit were begun two years ago, and 
first trial run was last spring at the 
guild’s annual exhibition. This was 
valuable since it indicated changes 
which should be made. A miniature of 
the display is available as a traveling 
exhibit. 

New Hampshire weavers showed a 
variety of fabrics and 
pieces, mostly in natural yarns and 
soft colors. The Hampshire Weavers 
displayed their work in handsome 
shadow boxes. The Boston Weavers 
Guild presented three shows: the fab- 
rics they have woven for the Plimoth 
Plantation Restoration, of which we 
shall hear more later; a memorial ex- 
hibition honoring the late Myra L. 
Davis; and the traveling exhibit, con- 
sisting of many apparel fabrics, with 
sketches showing how they should be 
used, revealing much imagination and 
smart styling. 

The Rhode Island Guild, in charge 
of the banquet, substituted the attrac- 
tive place cards they made from hand- 
woven material for an exhibition. 


decorative 


First awards for individual entries 
were as follows: drapery, Helen Klekot, 
Hampshire Guild; upholstery, E. K. 
Walrath, Springfield; rugs, Miriam 
Lamson, Vermont; room divider, hang- 
ing, Betty Atwood, Vermont; pillow, 
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12-INCH 
LOOM 








Simple, sturdy. Weaves any material. 
Widely used in schools and homes. 
ONLY $12.95 F.0.B. Waupun, Wis. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


Showing complete line of original 
craft products and materials in stock 
for quick shipment 


THE HANDCRAFTERS 


Makers and distributors of unusual craft supplies 
521 W. BROWN ST. WAUPUN, WISCONSIN 





The Shuttle Craft Guild 


Instruction publications for Handweavers 
by 
HARRIET TIDBALL 
Route 1, Box 204B 


Lansing, Michigan 


Subscription, regular edition $7.50 
Portfolio edition with samples $17.50 





e Avoid delay for your gift sub- 


scriptions and renewals. Send 


them in by December 1. 





Helen Skirm, Connecticut; mats, nap- 
kins, Mrs. J. R. Gallagher, Boston; 
towels, Ruth Erickson, Worcester; bed- 
spreads, Mary Stein, Southern Berk- 
shire; wool yardage, Majory Zinn, Van 
Cleve Weavers; cotton yardage, Mrs. 
Germaine Ratte, Worcester; scarfs and 
stole, Helen Klekot; purses, bags, Mrs. 
Ratte; hats, other accessories, Mrs. 
Elisabeth af Kleen, Connecticut. 
Honorable mentions: rug, Vivian 
Beard (8-year old weaver) Connecti- 
cut, Handweaver & Craftsman prize; 
wall hanging, Frances Kille, Southern 
Berkshire; linen mat, Alice Crawford, 
Buckland; linen towel, Mrs. Roy 
Arnold, Springfield: yardage, 
Barbara Ives, Connecticut: stole, Mrs. 
Roy Arnold; beach stole, W. Leland 
Dudley, Vermont; bags. Mrs. Harry 
Jefferey, Springfield, Margaret Law- 
rence, Connecticut. 


Ww ool 


The special award for excellence 
from Shuttlecraft. Providence. Rhode 
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ORDER todayaPEAcock WV | D E SELECTION 


Of Rayon, Cotton & Wool Novelty Yarns for Handweaving 


MANY COLORS IN STOCK — 


Tinsel - 


Elastic . 


SPECIAL COLORS DYED TO ORDER 


Plastic 


Raffia made in Switzerland—We carry a big selection of colors in stock 
Assorted Odd Lot Yarns In Packages of 18 to 20 Ibs. $10.00 plus Postage 
Send for Sample Card $1.00. Refunded with first order of $10.00 or more 


FIBRE VARN CO. we. 





Braids, Cords, Trimmings, Rayons 





& 


840 Sixth Ave., New York 1, Mu 3-073! (N.Y.C. Area Code — 212) 


“It it's for handweaving we have it” 


| Established 1919 


Noted for Prompt Service 





Island, went to Miriam Lamson of 
Vermont for her handsome knotted rug 
in tones of gold and green. Other spe- 
cial awards included: Betty Atwood, 
Vermont, from the Tefft and Van 
Cleve Weavers for freshest color ex- 
pression, for a rug, and the Shuttle- 
craft prize offered by Charles Samd- 
peril for winner of awards; 
Dorothy Kaestner, Connecticut, from 
Frederick J. Fawcett, Inc. for the best 
piece of linen; Helen Cronk, Connecti- 
cut, from Bosworth Shuttles for the 
best double weave. for a sheer curtain; 
Frances Kille, Southern Berkshire, 
from the Van Cleve Weavers for the 
best functional piece, dress material; 
Ruth Arnold, Southern Berkshire, Van 
Cleve Weavers for the most esthetic 
evening bag: Arthur 
Sprague, Vermont, Lily Mills, for best 
all-cotton piece, summer dress 
terial; Bertha Viehl of Van 

Weavers, Boston, Macomber Looms for 
best traditional piece, a tablecloth; and 
Mrs. J. J. Gallagher, Boston, Hughes 
Fawcett Inc., for a white mat 
napkin. 


most 


expression, an 


ma- 
Cleve 


and 


Members of the seminar were pro- 
vided with a comprehensive syllabus. 
A few are still available and may be 
obtained for $2.50 from Mrs. Philip 
H. Cummings, Box 477, Woodstock. 
Vermont. 


Miss Hunter was elected president 
for the 1963 seminar. 
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combination of 3-thread, 84 
nylon Taslan and 12/1 special spun 


denier 


Yarns of Disti nction 


for handweavers 


Cottons 
Rayons 
Novelties 


DYED & 
UNDYED 


he 





Tastefully selected by Miss Isabel Scott— 
clean and ready-to-use in 18 to 20 tb. lots. 
$10.00 plus postage. 


ISABEL SCOTT FABRICS CORP. 
515 Madison Avenue New York 22 





Orlon. The warp was set an average of 
25 ends per inch, 4 per dent in a #15 
reed, with empty dents. The stole was 
washed, boiled and steamed to shrink 
the material fully. The difference in 
shrinkage of the various yarns produc- 
ed the effect. 

The drapery in Ill. VI is textured 
chenille. The warp consists of 12 re- 
peats, 34 ends each (45 inches wide) 
of seven novelty yarns in 12 different 
shades of green, blue, turquoise and 
grape. The yarns in the warp are: 
1,000 yd/lb and 1,400 yd/lb chenilles, 
1,100 yd lb cotton-rayon flake, 1,600 
yd/lb boucles and 450 yd/lb knitted 
rayon loop; spaced entering in a #8 
reed. Three shuttles are used for the 
filling, 13 picks per inch, one pick 
each in rotation. The first shuttle is 
wound with 1,100 yd/lb cotton-rayon 
flake; the second shuttle with 1,100 
denier thick and thin rayon, 8,800 
yd/lb black and natural rayon and 
8,500 yd/lb silver metallic; the third 
shuttle with 4,200 yd/lb rayon acetate 


loop. 
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AD-A-HARNESS 
LOOMS - 


No Ropes or Cords 
Stainiess Steel Tie-up 
Always in adjustment 


SHIPPED ASSEMBLED 
TYPE B 


4 to 20 harnesses — 24” to 56” widths 
Jack Type — Rising Shed 


oe 
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also 16”, 20” and 24” portable looms 
4 to 8 harness, Push-up rising shed 


N3dO J1IGVLNOd 


G3ISOlD FVWVLUOd 





“Ask the weaver who owns one.” 


L. W. MACOMBER 


166 Essex St. Saugus, Mass. 





BIND IT YOURSELF 





HANDSOME, PERMANENT 
BINDERS 
FOR 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


Binders open flat—durable leather-like cov- 
ers — preserve magazines indefinitely — in 
easy to follow instructions. 


Each cover holds 8 magazines — 2 years. 
$3.80 each; 2 or more $3.30 each. 


Postage prepaid in U.S. Foreign countries 
extra. Please indicate years desired. 


50-51, 52-53, 54-55, 56-57, 58-59, or 60-61 
Always a welcome gift for weavers 


Send cash, check or money order to: 


SUCKERT LOOSE LEAF COVER CO. 
11911 Grand River Avenue 
Detroit 4, Michigan 


Information about binders 
for other magazines available 
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PACKING 


(Continued from page 23) 


that your piece will be returned in 
these same wrappings. I am told that 
at the recent Miami Design Derby a 
number was placed on the wrappings 
on receipt which corresponded to a 
number on the fabric itself, and the 
piece was returned after the show in 
the weaver’s own wrapping in fine con- 
dition. This seems ideal. I have also 
seen Miss Vivian Miller carefully place 
your names on your rolls and wrap- 
pings at the Women’s International 
Exposition in New York in the hope 
that they would be returned intact 
when the Institute repacks them. When 
there are thousands of entries, how- 
ever, as at some all-craft shows, this is 
understandably difficult. Also some mu- 
seums insist that all wrappings be de- 
stroyed because of the fire hazard, 
which procedure is also understand- 
able. The Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington has solved this to a certain 
extent by providing a number of large 
metal containers in which they let us 
place the wrappings. Perhaps other 
museums could do this also. They 
proved their worth when during a na- 
tional Penwomen show our committee 
could not find some pieces of jewelry 
and went through the wrappings in the 
containers until they showed up— 
among the packing material that had 
surrounded a painting. The profession- 
al packers who had unwrapped the art 
objects apparently had not checked the 
list of contents of the package. Em- 
ploying a professional packer and mov- 
er of art objects does not always seem 
to be the answer to shipping textiles 
satisfactorily. Exhibitors at a recent 
craft show in New York reported that 
many of their textiles were returned in 
poor condition, although the sponsors 
had used such a firm. My own only 
unfortunate experience was also with 
a professional firm some years ago 
who shipped my piece to another weav- 
er on the West Coast who kindly re- 
turned it to me. I believe better treat- 
ment is received where sincere, hard- 
working committees of craftsmen or 
museum employees work long hours to 
re-wrap our materials and return them 
to us. Let us be patient if they do not 
arrive as quickly as we should like! 
This brings me to another point. 
When pieces do not come back on time 
we begin to wonder whether we should 
notify the post office or express compa- 
ny, and begin collecting insurance. 


_farnanowesvne Y ARN S_ 


EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES 
RAYON @ SILK @ WOOL e@ WORSTED 
NYLON @ LINEN @ NOVELTIES @ COTTON 

Natural and Colors 


BARGAIN PACKAGE 
Try our Bargain Package of $ | 0 00 
Assorted Yarns of every 
Description (18-20 lbs. net) — 
P 


prepared under the 
supervision of our 


rsonal 


r. Grant Pius 


ostage 
Submit your name for our mailing list 
and free samples. 
When in New York 
kindly stop in to see Mr. Grant. There is a 


treat in store for you which will long be 
remembered. 


J.C. YARN CO. weve ie's.¥: 


(no connection with any other concern) 

















Perhaps museums could give us some 
idea when they expect to do the ship- 
ping and through whom. If one waits 
too long to report a loss it is the more 
difficult to trace the shipment. It is 
difficult in any case to collect insurance 
as one must prove the value and this 
is not easy in the case of a piece of 
handweaving. I recall that a friend who 
won an award at Wichita lost her piece 
on its return shipment and had to have 
some leading weavers who had seen 
the piece sign papers stating that it was 
worth what she claimed. Of course, to 
us who have painstakingy woven the 
piece no amount of money can replace 
it! 

While talking with weavers an inter- 
esting point was brought up. One weav- 
er said he wished museums would let 
us pay for the return of our fabrics at 
the prepaid rate in some way instead 
of sending them collect which is so 
much more expensive. 

Another weaver commented that she 
wished museums could somehow install 
fragile or light-colored pieces in ex- 
hibitions in such a way that the public 
cannot easily touch them. I’m sure we 
wouldn’t mind if darker fabrics were 
out where they can be touched, for 
touching a fabric is part of enjoying it, 
and one instinctively reaches to do so. 

Finally, let us try not to be too criti- 
cal of the museums. It would be well 
if all exhibitors could sometime work 
behind the scenes so that they would 
come to realize the tremendous amount 
of work which is involved and the 
many problems which arise in putting 
together an exhibition, especially the 
large competitive ones. 


An article on Mrs. Bolster was pub- 
lished in the Spring 1961 issue of 
Handweaver & Craftsman. 
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Conlin Yarns 


WOOLEN SPUN YARNS 
P.O. BOX 4119 
PHILADELPHIA 44, PA. 


Type—100% Virgin Wool 
Size—3600 yards per pound 
Put up—% pound tubes 
Colors—15 Heathers 
Color Cards Available 





CAROLYN LEWIS 
AGENT HUGHES FAWCETT INC. 
Golden Rule Products Division 
Leclere and Structo Looms 
720 West End Avenue, New York 25 
Riverside 9-3300 Riverside 9-4813 





Special Saturday Class 
in Weaving 
Beginning October 21st, 1961 
Kate Van Cleve 


14 Marshal St. Brookline 46, Mass. 
LOngwood 6-5615 





Weavers 


Shoptalk 


Lili Blumenau has announced the 
removal of her Weaving Workshop 
from 53 East 9 Street, New York City, 
to new and larger quarters at 40 East 
23 Street. She is now offering five 
courses, two on a professional basis for 
students interested in designing and 
styling in industry. Professional 
courses must be taken on a semester 
basis but the other courses, with a 
minimum registration of two hours 
weekly for four weeks, may be entered 
at any convenient time during the 
semester. The second semester will be- 
gin February 5 and continue through 
June 6. Miss Blumenau will now be able 
to take more full-time students, and 
more room is available for students to 
work on their own time outside regular 
class hours. 

Miss Blumenau, who won a $100 
award in New York Crafts 1961, was 
represented in the International Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition at Stuttgart, 
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West Germany. Ted Hallman was the 
only other American in the show. 





The third Southern California Hand- 
weavers Conference will be held March 
16-18 in Santa Barbara, California, 
sponsored by the Santa Barbara Hand- 
weavers Guild. Mrs. Martha Gillespie 
is the conference chairman. Theme of 
the conference is Sand and Sea. As 
usual, guild exhibitions will be fea- 
tured. 





Guilds that wish to be listed in the 
Guild Directory which Handweaver & 
Craftsman will publish in the Winter 
1962 issue should send in their ques- 
tionnaires immediately. If your guild 
did not receive a questionnaire, please 
write us immediately. 





Herbert and Elaine Ranney, who 
operate Yarn International from Islip, 
New York, had no interest in weaving 
until after they were married, although 
their college training and experience 
gave each of them a good background 
for the craft. Mrs. Ranney majored in 
art and art education; her primary in- 
terest in weaving was in color and de- 
sign. Mr. Ranney studied industrial 
arts and his initial interest stressed 
aspects of cloth construction and dura- 
bility. He also had a keen interest in 
the mechanics of looms. From observ- 
ing and discussing each other’s work, 
they learned a great deal. Mr. Ranney 
gained an appreciation of design and 
Mrs. Ranney began to place greater 
emphasis on the useful and durable 
qualities of fabrics. 

A husband-and-wife team has certain 
advantages when it comes to weaving. 
They can share the work in dressing a 
loom and so speed the process. When 
both are interested in the same craft, 
spending money on it arouses no argu- 
ment. It’s an advantage for a weaving 
wife, if she has a husband interested 
in and able to repair looms. They share 
interest in craft fairs, exhibitions and 
workshops. On their evenings at home, 
they are at work on something which 
they both enjoy. 

The business started as the result of 
Mr. Ranney’s appointment to an ex- 
change teaching fellowship in Birming- 
ham, England. One of the first things 
they did was to ask about local weav- 
ing guilds at the town hall. They were 
given the name of a guild secretary to 


(Continued on page 46) 





CHRISTMAS CARDS 


For Handweavers 


e New 
e Exciting 
e Do-It-Yourself 


Dress up our specially planned “Cut-Outs” 
with your choicest piece of weaving! 


All Christmas Cards are original designs 
in silk-screen. Illustrated leaflet free. 
P.O. Box H 


ia} 
me Pemdloton, SHOP 


HANDWEAVING STUDIO 
SEDONA, ARIZONA 


invites you to learn how to weave in the beauti- 
ful sett of Oak Creek Canyon red rock coun- 
try. Also fishing, swimming, riding, hiking, 


Sample 25 cents 
INGE |. HINRICHS 





bosis 26 colored 
35 mm. slides entitied WARPING THE PLAIN 
BEAM METHOD. Explanation included. Excellent 
7 Papaeee. $4.50 pius postage. Advise dote 
wa ‘ 





LARGE SELECTION OF 


YARNS 


COTTON, WOOL, WORSTED, 
ORLON, RAYON, NYLON & 
NOVELTIES IN NATURAL & 
COLORS. 
RUG YARNS 


Special Prices To 
Institutions & Quantity Buyers 


SELLING TO DEALERS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
Free Samples on Request 
HERMAN KASLOFF 

868 N. 4th Street Phila. 23, Penna. 





Swedish & Norwegian Yarns 
Yardage — Tapestry — Carpet 
These yarns formerly sold by 
The Craft Shop, Laguna Beach, Calif. 
Send 25c for sample card to 


LUCILLE EVANS 
P.O. Box 1952, Newport Beach, Calif. 





Give yourself a treat and spend 
a few days at 


South Landing 
Craft Centre 


Queenston, Ontario 
Telephone Colfax 2-4216 


All weaving techniques taught in 
an especial simplified way. 
Emphasis given to color, texture and de- 
sign. Fee $8.50 per day, which includes 
weaving instruction, comfortable room 
and meals. 


Make your reservations today 
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Smartly styled parka of heavy homespun type natur 
wool, designed and woven by Patricia Taylor, Hatfield, 
Mass., in the Hampshire Weavers exhibit at the New Eng- 
land Seminar. 


Hat and muff by Elisabeth af Kleen, Stonington, Conn. 
Muff awarded first in accessories at New England Seminar. 
Warp: 12/2 Finnish linen, set 72 ends to the inch. Weft; 
textured nylon. Background woven in rosepath; “fur,” rya. 
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Special Offer of a Famous Book 
American Needlework by Georgiana Brown Harbeson 
Decorative Stitchery and Embroidery 
from late 16th to 20th century. Over 400 illustrations 
Originally $15.00, now only $5.95 


MUSEUM BOOKS, INC. 
48 East 43 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





New Weaving Book Catalog is Ready! 
Send For Your Free Copy 
36 pages, describing 190 Weaving Books 
from all over the world. 
CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE 
Dept. HW, Big Sur, California 


CRAFT HORIZONS 


America’s most distinguished magazine covering all handcrafts — 
Weaving, Textile Design, Needlework, Rug Hooking, Ceramics, 
Jewelry, and many others. Six times a year, $6.00. Includes member- 
ship in the AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S COUNCIL, the only national 
organization devoted to serving the craftsman and increasing public 
appreciation of the handcrafts in the United States. 


44 West 53rd Street New York 19, N. Y. 


FUNCTIONAL OVERSHOT 


by grace d. blum 
a basic source for modern fabric design 
32 colorful swatches $16.50 
hand weavers’ work basket 
west chicago, illinois 








box 829 r.r. | 





It’s Still the Best Gift for a Handweaver 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


First gift subscription $4.00, each additional, $3.60 
All must be on one check. Order before Dec. 1 
You may include your own subscription. 

Pan American and Foreign rates $1.00 yr. extra 
Please send checks or money orders to 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


246 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1 OR9-2748 


WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL 


Substantial prizes of merchandise and weaving publica- 
tions will be awarded for first and second place in the ten 
categories making up the handweaving section of the Wom- 
en’s International Exposition which will be held November 
6-12 at the 71st Regiment Armory, Park Avenue and 34th 
Street, New York. People’s Choice awards also will be 
given. Mrs. Alta R. Turner, Verona, New Jersey, is chair- 
man of awards. 

Members of the jury will be Miss Marianne Huebner, in 
charge of weaving for the arts and crafts program of River- 
side Church, New York; Miss Beatrice E. Reeve, instructor 
of weaving at the Newark, New Jersey, Museum; and 
Oppie Utracht, well known enamelist who also is a weaver. 
Out of town entries were due October 19. Entries from 
New York City and the vincinity should be delivered at 
the armory Friday, November 4, from 9 A.M. to 10:30 
P. M. or Saturday, November 5, from 9 A.M. to 1 P. M. 

Miss Vivian Miller is chairman of the weaving section. 
For additional information write her at the Women’s Inter- 
national Exposition, 250 West 57th Street, New York 19. 
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WEAVER’S BOOKSHELF 


The books reviewed here are those Handweaver & Craftsman believes will 
be of value to weavers in their own craft and in related areas of interest. Guild 
librarians will find mention not only of all weaving books currently published 
but also many in allied fields which will provide inspiration for design, color 


and texture. 








German Patterns 

The adventurous multiple-harness 
weaver will find never-ending interest 
in A German Weaver’s Pattern Book, 
1784-1810, discovered by Nellie L. 
Galvin at an antique sale and arranged 
by her for the use of today’s weavers. 
According to notes in the book, on 
January 13, 1784, Christian Morath 
from Offeringen, Germany, gave this 
book to Joseph Murllman from En- 
dingen, his employe, probably his ap- 
prentice. 

The book contains more than 67 
drafts, 267 tie-ups, and 52 drawdowns 
of patterns. They include yardages, 
linens and coverlets, depending some- 
what on the weaver’s interpretation of 
the pattern. Translations for the few 
pages of script in the original appear 
in the back of the book. Mrs. Galvin 
also explains how she has matched 
drafts with drawdowns. About 250 
samples from the tie-ups have been 
woven on straight and point twill 
which will be available to guilds and 
individuals. 

A German Weaver’s Pattern 
Book 1784-1810 edited by Nellie 
L. Galvin, 2424 North Haven 
Boulevard, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
8% by 11, 116 pages, paper. 
$6.00. 


Displays 

The essential purpose of display al- 
ways is to attract attention and most 
display is designed to “persuade some- 
one to buy something he may or may 
not need or want.” This well-illustrated 
book shows and describes 300 gay, 
contemporary systems of display 
planned by 125 designers to show vari- 
ous types of merchandise. Several of 
these unusual displays are European 
and the editor, who is a well-known 
architect and designer, thinks that, 
there being no need to be practical, 
“the result can be fun.” 

Display, edited by George Nel- 
son. Whitney Publications, New 
York 22. 9 by 12, 190 pages, 300 
illustrations. $12.50. 
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Civilization 

The purpose of this beautifully illus- 
trated collection of artifacts is ad- 
mittedly “not only to inform, but also 
to excite.” Civilization is defined as the 
man-made end result of “skills and 
technology inherited from those who 
preceded them,” and this “is the story 
of those who laid these foundations.” 
As there are no written records much 
of the story is based on existing prod- 
ucts of manual skill. History begins 
only when writing begins and “there is 
no absolute truth about the prehistoric 
past.” Early civilizations from the 
Stone Age in various regions are traced 
by over 900 unusual illustrations, 
many in color, with brief text by 14 
archaeologists. The patterns of the 
early weavers survive only in their 
pottery adaptions, but there are endless 
surface pattern suggestions for un- 
hackneyed design to be found in the 
unusual illustrations. It is refreshing to 
see the original and purer versions of 
many of our now traditional designs. 

The Dawn of Civilization—The 
First World Survey of Human 
Cultures in Early Times. Edited by 
Stuart Piggott. McGraw-Hill, New 
York 36. 10-1/6 by 1334, 194 
pages, 940 illustrations. $28.50. 


Needlework 

Written with “a needlewoman’s love 
of embroidery,” this British book 
should appeal to other embroiderers. 
Several hundred examples are illus- 
trated and described in detail, and 
besides embroidery crewel work, quilt- 
ing, beadwork, metal thread work, 
patchwork and the lowly sampler are 
included. Many of these “garments gay 
to make us magnified” seem strange to 
us today and the makers would no 
doubt be surprised at the attention 
which has been given them. Until late 
17c the bed and its furnishings were 
“the only real comfort in the English 
home.” The bed coverlets, curtains and 
pillows were often richly embroidered, 
even overdone, which resulted in their 
being at times class restricted. The 


Challenging 


. | 
‘New projects — 


_ The Complete Book 
of Rug Hooking 


By Barbara J. Zarbock. Invaluable guide 
to an exciting craft, written with great 
enthusiasm for materials, color, the work 
and final achievement. Expert step-by- 
step instructions for the beginner insure 
success—and the beautiful, traditional, 
modern, even whimsical rug designs will 
delight the experienced craftsman. Dis- 
cussions cover design preparations for 
rugs, pillows, chair seats, and handbags; 
commercial sources for selling rugs; types 

of frames, materials; hand and speed 

hooks; dyeing and moth-proofing; teach- 

ing rug hooking, and much more for 

challenge and satisfaction. 69 photographs | 
and drawings. 23 in full color. $6.75 | 


The Joy of | 
Handweaving | 


By Osma C. Gallinger. Includes funda- 
mental weaving techniques, pattern weav- 
ing; fibers and thread, their history, 
| manufacture and uses and many practical | 
| suggestions. Illus. $6.75 


| Reweave It Yourself 


By Virginia Saunders. The “trade secrets” 
| of reweaving are revealed in step-by-step 
| instructions and helpful illustrations. 

$4.95 


| The Chella Thornton 
_ Smocking Book 


By Chella Thornton. All the information 
needed to complete beautifully finished 
dresses: choosing materials; cutting out a 
| dress; preparing the material; smocking 
| stitches and designs. Illus. $2.50 





— “—~ FREE EXAMINATION COUPON ~~ 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC., 
Dept. HC-10 

120 Alexander Street 

Princeton, Now Jersey ' 
Send me for ten days FREE examination | 
the books checked below. Within 10 days 

I will remit purchase price plus small de- | 
livery cost or return books and owe 


nothing. 

( ) THE COMPLETE BOOK OF RUG | 
HOOKING } 
(Zarboek) @ $6.75 
THE JOY OF HANDWEAVING 
(Gallinger) @86.75 

( ) REWEAVE IT YOURSELF 
(Saunders) @ $4.95 } 


( ) THE CHELLA THORTON 
SMOCKING BOOK 


(Thornton) @ $2.50 | 
a ee a t 
BBBIGBD  coccsccctnvevccssecoonssnnennnesnscusssseneemmunsmnts 
City Zone State ........ 


livery cost. Same return guarantee. 
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CRACKLE WEAVE 
by Mary E. Snyder 


42 projects. Complete worksheets 
Comprehensive study for student, 
group, Guild, Basic, traditional, 
contemporary, ecclesiastical and 
multiple-harness projects. 55 page 
booklet. Ready about January Ist. 


Also Lace and Lacey Weaves. 


Each ppd. $3.50 


Mary E. Snyder 
264 East Orange Grove Boulevard 
Pasadena, California 





Quarterly Journal 
OF THE 


Cuilds of 
Weavers, Spinners 
and Dyers 


The only magazine in Great Britain 
devoted entirely to the textile crafts. 
Illustrated articles of general, his- 
torical and technical nature all 
written by experts, book reviews, 


advertisements, competitions, etc. 
4 pages of photographs. 
$1.40 for 1 year (4 issues) 
$2.80 for 2 years (8 issues) 


Obtainable from: 
GERALD CROCKER 


6 Chalfont Court 
Baker Street, London, N.W. 1, England 


K. R. DRUMMOND 


Bookseller 
21 LITTLE RUSSELL St., 
BLOOMSBURY 
LONDON W.C.1, ENGLAND 
Telephone CHAncery 2300 
Books on Spinning; Dyeing; 
Weaving; Embroidery; Lace; 
Dressmaking; Costume; Ceramics; 
Bookcrafts; Lettering; Dolls & 
Puppetry; Art and allied subjects. 
Write for Catalog, stating the 
Craft which interests you. Catalogs 
sent on request without charge. 
Agent for 
Handweaver & Craftsman 
in Great Britain 
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original designs had been in turn influ- 
enced by the Chinese, Celtic, Anglo- 
Saxon, Italian and German motifs. 

English Domestic Needlework 
1660-1860 by Therle Hughes, 
Maemillan, New York 11. 51% by 
814, 255 pages, 48 page plates. 
$8.50. 


Dinosaurs 

When Colbert writes about dino- 
saurs, “the largest land-living predators 
of all time” who disappeared 70 mil- 
lion years ago, he makes you feel you 
were there with them. They were domi- 
nant on all continents during this age 
of brawn which lasted 100 million 
years and numerous plates by out- 
standing British and American dino- 
saur artists revive the thrill of seeing 
one of their skeletons. The vegetation 
was abundant in a uniformly tropical 
climate and the dinosaurs lived slowly, 
probably to a great age and had a long 
successful reign. The lesson of these 
often heroically sized reptiles seems to 
be that “they became extinct because 
they could not adapt themselves to 
changing conditions.” The author is 
Curator of Vertebrate Paleontology at 


the American Museum of Natural 
History. 
Dinosaurs — Their Discovery 


and Their World by Edwin H. 
Cobert. E. P. Dutton, New York 
10. 6 by 9, 300 pages, 100 half- 
tone plates + 51 line illustrations 
and maps. $7.50. 


Maps 

Much of the information shown in 
the more accurate early maps was 
based on knowledge which had been 
incidentally obtained while the explor- 
ers were looking for something which 
had never existed. This excellent col- 
lection of over 200 early maps accom- 
panied by concise text by the Keeper 
of the Map Room of the British Muse- 
um will be of interest to anyone de- 
siring authentic reference material on 
these early decorative maps. Due to a 
lack of precision instruments and a 
conservative tendency to cling to old 
myths, the maps before the 18c were 
frequently only rough approximations. 
However the surviving maps mutely 
testify “to the slender resources with 
which the early traveller boldly meas- 
ured his skill against unknown hazards 
by sea and land.” 

Explorer’s Maps by R. A. Skel- 
tion. Frederick A. Praeger, New 
York 36. 74 by 934, 337 pages, 
220 illustrations. $12.50. 





Stone Age Art 

This beautifully illustrated book on 
Stone Age carvings and paintings re- 
minds us that Art goes back to pre- 
historic man and that whatever its 
original purpose may have been it was 
not “art for art’s sake.” The mysterious 
world of these “advanced hunters” of 
some 50,000 years ago is described and 
their art shown in 62 full page, tipped- 
on reproductions of color photographs 
of existing examples in France, Spain, 
Africa and Australia. Along with its 
highly conventionalized drawing Stone 
Age painting is characterized by its 
use of warm earth colors in effective 
and restrained color schemes. Inciden- 
tally they suggested colors used in a 
recently decorated textile showroom in 
New York. As in all art it evolved, had 
its urge towards perfection of style 
and technique and then its decadence 
through the use of excessive stylization 
and theorization. 

The Art of the Stone Age by 
Bandi, Breuil, Berger-Kirchner, 
Lhote, Holm & Lommel. Crown 
Publishers, New York 16. 7 by 9, 
249 pp, illustrated. $5.95. 


Flags 

Anyone desirous of keeping up with 
all the new flags necessitated by the 
numerous geographical changes should 
find this “standard work on the flags 
of the world” most useful. The first 
flags were fighting insignias derived 
from tribal totems and later many 
showed the influence of the Christian 
cross. The earlier versions frequently 
had various shapes no longer used. 
Being a branch of heraldry, flags are 
subject to heraldic laws but one need 
not look far to observe how these are 
repeatedly ignored. This authoritative- 
ly written book gives the historical 
background and other pertinent facts 
for 340 flags of the world displayed in 
their true heraldic colors accompanied 
by some 400 line drawings. 

Flags of the World by H. Gres- 
ham Carr. Frederick Warne, New 
York 10. 61% by 9, 329 pages, 740 
illustrations. $10.00. 


Refinishing 

To be worth refinishing the basic 
design of the piece must be good—as 
there is much furniture “that should 
never have been made.” Suggestions 
are given on tools & materials, paint 
removal, painting & antiquing, deco- 
rating, tilework, picture frames, ap- 
plique and tole. The common woods 
are identified. Each job is different 
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and is to be so treated and the author 
thinks the prime requisites for refinish- 
ing are a “rampant imagination” and 
work. She strongly advises against 
wasting your time on junk. 

Furniture Refinishing at Home 
by Nina Joyner. Chilton, Philadel- 
phia 39. 54 by 8, 91 pages, illus- 
trated. $2.95. 


Rocky Mountain 


(Continued from page 10) 


ecuted by Frieda Tuinsma, a home- 
maker who finds time to do some com- 
mercial weaving. Missing from this 
group were some lovely handwovens 
by Besse Stowall of Boulder, present 
Guild president, who gained recogni- 
tion as a designer and weaver in New 
York before moving to Colorado. Her 
pieces were packed in a suitcase des- 
tined for the exhibit but instead they 
accidentally went on a vacation trip 
with one of her houseguests. 

As in all exhibits, the rugs proved 
to be the most spectacular feature. 
Well received were rya and flossa rugs 
in attention-getting colors done by 
Ethel Kaplan and Peg Mayo; and the 
Navajo type, in-laid patterns in rugs 
woven by Jean Ferris and Harry Ben- 
nett were appreciated by the many 
Denverites who know and love the 
native arts. Well chosen colors and 
staggered 


woven by 


stripes made the rugs 
Bailey, Meroah 
Troeger and Agda Jacobson exciting 
additions to the show. 

Among other entries attracting fav- 
orable attention were the filmy case- 
ments by Frieda Tuinsma and Nancy 
Iona; a green upholstery fabric for a 
dining room chair by Rachel Harper; 
a blue and white counterpane in tradi- 
tional design by Clarice Rupp of 
Colorado Springs: a blue afghan by 
Idris McArthur of Greeley; and a con- 
temporary wall by Jean 
Wethereil. 

The show was juried by Lydia Dun- 
ham, curator of textiles at the Denver 
Art Museum. 
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Grace 


hanging 


An afterthought, the fabric samples 
in folders just completed for the 
Guild’s Traveling Exhibit were given 
a place in this public showing, pri- 
marily to give the organization’s mem- 
bers an opportunity to see the fabrics 
before they are started on tour. Rich- 
ard Ball, State College, 
Greeley, is in charge of the traveling 
exhibit. 


Colorado 





Christmas Card 
(Continued from page 17) 


The tabby yarn is white Perle cot- 
ton 20. For the pattern two yarns are 
wound together on the shuttle, Chinese 
red and crimson 20/2 cotton. For each 
block in the pattern there are two shots 
of color, alternating with tabby in 
white. The colors of the mounting pa- 
pers match the colors in the weaving. 
A great deal of pressure is needed to 
weave the pattern figures in order to 
make them clear-cut and compact. 

Perhaps this year | may weave a 
mate for the little maid. This can be 
done on the same threading. 

Miss Strand is a well-known weaver 
and teacher who now lives in Van- 
couver, Washington. 





Use our beautiful 
SCANDINAVIAN 
IMPORTS 


Wool and worsted 
YARNS 


in sizes 9/1, 7/1, 9/2, 12/2, 16/2, 
18/2, 20/2, 24/2, 28/2, 32/2, 24/3. 


MOHAIR-WOOL e MOHAIR-ORLON 
ALPACA-MOHAIR BLENDS 
in different sizes. 
COTTOLIN 
(46% linen, 54% cotton) size 22/2. 
Natural, bleached and 27 colors 


Some of the yarns come 
in over 100 colors. 


Yarns for both weaving and knitting 
in matching colors 


SWEDISH RYA AND MATT YARNS 
RYA BACKINGS + RYA KITS 


Also outstanding rya 
and sweater yarns from Norway 


Distributors in principal states 
Sample cards 50c¢ 


Importer: “House af Kleen” 


Stonington Connecticut 








CAP FOR CHILDREN OR SKIERS 


After she wove this first cap for a 
child, Miss Agatha M. Keltie of West 
Hartford, Connecticut, received re- 
quests for many more. Skiers saw the 
cap, and wanted it woven in sizes for 
adults. These can be woven of any odd 
lengths of warp and weft, with any pat- 
tern preferred. The cap is just a 
straight piece, gathered at the back 


and fringed. The front is turned back 
over a metal headband. Miss Keltie is 
president of the Hand- 
weavers’ Guild of Connecticut, and 
teaches weaving in the Hartford public 
schools. Her pupils have been weaving 
caps like this with great enthusiasm. 
It should be a popular item for sale at 
fairs. 


a former 
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WORSTED YARNS 
For Hand Weaving 





Rugs—Textiles—Tapestries 
Petit Point 
Large assortment of colors 
Samples sent on request 


D. K. DEYRMANJIAN 
245 - 5th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





TO ALL PROGRAM PLANNERS 
Color Slides of Famous American and 
European Weavers—in Their Homes 
and Studios 
Shown and Narrated by 
DORIS WILCOX CLEMENT 
On West Coast During October 1962 
Hemlock Hill Macedon, N. Y. 
YUkon 6-2391 





WANTED! 
HAND WOVEN 
WINTER WOOLEN 
OR ORLON 
ITEMS 


Direct Purchase and 
Consignment Plans 
Write giving 
Details of Offerings 
CAPE COD CUSTOM HOUSE 
Box 328A, Hyannis, Mass. 





Shop Talk 


(Continued from page 41) 


whom they wrote asking for permission 
to attend a meeting, which was im- 
mediately granted. Through the guild 
they made many friends. A nearby 
textile teacher and loom builder built 
a superbly designed loom for them, 
and Mrs. Ranney began to weave. They 
learned of mills supplying hand- 
weavers, and discovered many beauti- 
ful yarns. It occurred to them that 
American weavers might be interested 
and they decided to discuss the idea 
of an importing business with some of 
the mills. aroused in 
American weavers and arrangements 
were made to handle the yarns when 
the Ranneys returned to the United 
States. One of their most pleasant ex- 


Interest was 


periences was a visit to the Porteus 
mill in Scotland 
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an old stone mill in 


a small village in the hills. The mill 
itself is a of modern 
machinery and traditional methods. 


combination 


Yarn International is now import- 
ing cardigans from Scotland, with 
handweaving and hand knitting yarns 
to match. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ranney have exhibited 
fabrics at the Women’s International 
Exposition where they won_ several 
awards. Their brushed wool blankets 
attracted much attention. 





Aina Ringler of Webster, New York, 
will conduct another tour of the Scan- 
dinavian countries in May and June 
1962. The itinerary will include visits 
to many weaving centers. For informa- 
tion write Mrs. Addison N. Ringler, 
466 Weaver Road, Webster, New York. 





Handweaving by Klara Cherepov 
and stoneware by Stewart H. Jones 
were shown at the Bruce Museum, 
Greenwich, Connecticut, September 
24-October 8. Mrs. Cherepov is an 
unusually versatile weaver. Textiles 
shown included large colorful tapes- 
tries, rugs, drapery, upholstery, cloth- 
ing fabrics and linens. Formerly in 
Cos Cob, her studio is now on Upper 
King Street, Greenwich. 





“Mama” Gravander of Mill Valley, 
California, and her sister, Sara Mats- 
son Anliot of Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
were pleasant summer visitors at this 
office on their way home from several 
months in Sweden, where they toured 
from north to south, including Lap- 
land. In Sweden they noted a change 
in design both in handwoven textiles 
and other crafts; flower motifs have 
now become popular in the general 
decorative picture. The trend seems 
to be away from the familiar geo- 
metrical motifs and other traditional 
designs. Weaving with grasses and 
other natural materials has 
popular in Sweden and such pieces are 
widely used in 


become 
window displays. 
Crafts displays set up in large cases in 
many parks are arousing great interest. 
In these displays the very latest work 
of craftsmen in many fields is shown. 
On their travels they met with Harriet 
Tidball, Alice McDonald, Olive Risch 
(who is on a trip around the world), 
Irma Robinson and Eva Antilla, the 


well-known Finnish tapestry weaver. 





LINEN YARNS 


We have selected from our wide variety of 
linen yarns, 30 numbers—sizes 50 to 144— 
singles and plied, in natural, grey, and 
white—to introduce our new department 
especially set up to serve the handweaver. 
These are top quality yarns, spun by the 
leading linen mill, sold under our label at 
a saving to you. Usual group and guild 
discounts. 

Sample card 15e. 

RUG WARP 

PLIED LINEN 

BRAIDED COTTON 


Add quality and life to your rugs without 
adding to your costs. Samples—10c. 


WILLIAM & COMPANY 
Box 318, Madison Sq. Sta. N.Y. 10, N.Y. 





THE BURNHAMS 

Distributors SCOTLAND'S BEST wool yarns 

Cheviot tweed 3600 yds. Saxony 7200 yds. 
20 colors in each size 

SILKS for dress, suiting and drapery 
VAT-DYED COTTONS 
Reduced prices on discontinued colors. 
Samples available 


4115 N. Center St. Baldwin Park, Calif. 





OSMA G. TOD STUDIO 


Residential 


Spend your Florida vacation with us. Complete 
facilities, enjoyable features. Good equipment, 
Books, Yarns, All Techniques. 


We have available direction folders and National 
Conference technical lectures, excellent for 
Guild study. 


Send 25¢ for complete catalog with copy of 
our practical weaving magozine with cloth 
samples, The Shuttle Service. 


319 Mendoza Ave. Coral Gables, Florida 





WEAVING SUPPLIES 
WARP YARNS & FILLERS 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


TINKLER & CO. 


237 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





LOOM MUSIC 


The Bulletin for weavers everywhere; 
edited by trained, practical weavers. 
Sample copy 25¢ Current year $5.00 


Mrs. R. B. Sandin, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 
Mrs. E. M. Henderson, 20 Ritz Apts. Winnipeg, Manitoba 





BERNAT YARNS 
FABRI e WEAVING AFGHAN 
Send 25c for sample card 


HARRIET MAY HAGERTY 
25 E. 10th St., New York 3, N. Y. 





MARIE PHELPS 
Sherman's Point, Camden, Maine 
CUSTOM HANDWEAVING 
YARNS 


Visit our studio on Penobscot Bay 
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The most exciting show 
for all 


Handweavers 


& Craftsmen 
THE 38th ANNUAL 


Women's 
INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION 


November 6-12, 1961 
7\st Regiment Armory 
Park Avenue at 34th Street 
New York City 


Exciting Live Demonstrations 
of Arts and Crafts Daily 


Plus 


Exotic wares from 
all corners of the world 


_ A seven day live spectacular 
Truly an International Bazaar . 


Thousands of items for saie! 


Don't miss it! 


NOVEMBER 6-12 


1 to 10:30 PM Daily 
ADM. (tax incl.) ADULTS $1.50 Children 50c 
The Show for All the Family 


THE 
MASTER 
WEAVER 


is a periodical for everybody 
because it tells you HOW to 
weave things you WANT to 


weave. 





Six issues a year $3.75 


Write to 


Z-HANDICRAFTS, 


Fulford, Que., Canada 
Sample Copy 75c 
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ADVERTISING INDEX 


Af Kleen, House 

Art Education . 

Black, Mary E. . 

Blum, Grace D. . 

Blumenau, Lili - 

Burnhams, The 

Butterworth, C. Y. 

Cape Cod Customhouse, The 
Chadwick Yarn Co. 

Clasgens Co., The J. & H. 
Clement, Doris Wilcox 
Condon, Wm. & Sons . 
Conlin Yarns . 
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LILI 
BLUMENAU 


WEAVING 
WORKSHOP 


40 East 23 Street N. Y. C. 10 AL 4-7363 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES IN 


WEAVING 
TECHNOLOGY 
DESIGN 


Call or Write for Brochure 





WEAVING SERVICE 


THREADS & YARNS for handweavers. Botan 
& Tweed yarns from Scotland & England. 
Linen yarns from France & Ireland. Cottons, 
rayons, boucles, metallics. NILUS LECLERC 
looms. 

SEND 35 COIN and GET FIVE price lists with 


ACTUAL THREADS attached, plus 
“SEARLE SUGGESTIONS” bulletins. 


DOROTHY RANKINE, Consultant 


SEARLE GRAIN COMPANY 
“WEAVING SERVICE” 


Box 943 


WINNIPEG CANADA 









All work 
And no play? 


YOU 
NEED 


RECREATION 


Magazine 


to shake off the blues and help you 
plan some fun! Parties, games, arts 
and crafts, music, recreation leader- 
ship, camping, are some of the sub- 
jects covered. (Each December issue 
carries the year’s Index.) Utilize our 
list of Free Aids for materials and 
ideas for crafts projects. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


Or send for a sample copy. 


Ten issues per year. 


NATIONAL RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION 


8 West Eighth Street, 
New York 11, N. Y. 
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Rocky Mt. Guild Shows Fabrics for the Home (Matty), F 9 
Rugs, Asian, F 27 
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Stidger, Mrs. Howe C., Sp 25 
Strand, Victoria 
A Christmas Greeting, F 17 

Stuart, Alice 

—Alta R. Turner, W 16 
Summer-and-Winter, Designs in (Barrett), F 34 

















Summer Courses and Workshops in Weaving, Sp 39 
Sutter, Designer, Winston H., Sp 17 
Swedish Weaver in U. S.—Ingrid Nygards-Kers, Su 58 
Swedish Workshop, Malin Selander, F 12 
Tabby Weave, Making it More Interesting (Hausner), F 6 
Tape Loom, Setting Up a (Crawford), W 19 
Tapestry Weavers of Edinburgh (Lister), W 22 
Textiles for Contemporary Furniture—Sutter, Sp 
Tidball, Harriet—Peruvian Textiles, F 31 
Tod Studio, Osma Gallinger, W 47 
Turner, Alta R., F 22 

—Alice Stuart, W 16 
Uhlmann, Ilse Etta 

—Drapery for a Club, W 48 
Vaquero Sweater and Quixquimtl (Frey), F 15 
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Weaver’s Shoptalk, W 45; Sp 43; F 37 
Weaving for a Livelihood (Hotchkiss), W 26 
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Women’s International Exhibition, W 33 
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FREE! Giant new do-it-yourself catalog. 
Leather, mosaics, all popular handcrafts 
LARSON, Dept. 1230, 820 S. Tripp, Chi- 
cago 24, Illinois 


WOOL RUG YARN $1.75 per pound: 10c for 
samples. Send orders to Mayatex, 9961 
Debbie, El Paso, Texas 


TRAVEL TO SCANDINAVIA next spring in a select 
group of craftsmen. Unusual offerings 
under experienced leadership. Write 
promptly to Aina Ringler, Weaver Road, 
Webster, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: NEW PURRINGTON FOLDING LOOM. 
20”, 4-harness, 6 treadle. Extra reed. Aileen 
srock, 50 Sutton Place South, New York 
2, B. B. 


JANUARY LOOM CRAFT sTUDIO, Sabina Folding 
Floor Looms. Full line of Accessories. In- 
struction. Looms repaired. 2024 Alexander 
Dr., Escondido, California. 


ST. MARY’S WEAVERS SALE Paternayan Ori- 
ental Floor Loom. Tel. Bayside 4-0400. 
Write or come and see. St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, 29-01 216 Street, Bayside 60, New 
York. 


MARY MEIGS ATWATER RECIPE BOOK Revised 
edition, $8.00. Wheelwright Lithographing 
Company, 975 So. West Temple, Salt Lake 
City 4, Utah. 


BUILD YouR OWN from a blueprint of the 
Mundal tapestry and rug loom, $2.50 post- 
paid. Questions answered $1.00 each. Maria 
Mundal, 129 Broadway, Huntington Station, 
N. Y. 


PERSONALIZED WOVEN LABELS for your Weav 
ing, Knitting, Sewing, etc. Beautiful woven 
designs in high quality labels with your 
own name in matching script. Many de 
signs to choose from. Write for samples & 
prices to CHARM WOVEN LABELS, 
30x 2264, Dept. HW, Portland 14, Oregon 


PYYSALO: “Handweaving Patterns from Fin- 
land,” autographed translation $5.00. Dollar 
Leaflets, 6 for $5.00. Honeysuckle, Rose- 
path, Silver Stars techniques, Two-harness 
Lace, Ten Mats, Loom Lace, Multi-harness 
Huckaback. Bertha B. Needham, Safety 
Harbor, Florida 


“WEAVE OF THE MONTH” 
$10.00 per year 

Woven Swatches 
Treadle, P.O 


$1.00 per issue — 
4 to 12 Harness patterns. 

Photographs. Heddle & 
Box 5755, Milwaukie, Ore. 


MINIATURE OVERSHOT PATTERNS Draft, Trea- 
dling, handwoven sample, $1.00 per pattern, 
six for $5.00. List of available patterns, 25c 
included free with first order. Marie 
Wright, 1712 Parkside Drive, Clearwater, 
Florida 


BERGMAN LOOM 44 inch width, & harnesses, 
for sale to someone who knows and likes 
this type loom. Eastern state preferred be- 
cause of transportation. Box 420, Hand 
weaver & Craftsman, 246 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 1, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—HAND OPERATED LOOMS 
River Fabrics, North Newport, New 
Hampshire. Complete with beams, har- 
nesses, shuttles. 10-12 harnesses, 72” reed 
space, 3 x 3 box motion, with dobby heads, 
1 foot treadle. Overall size 914 feet high 
by 10% feet wide, $200-$250. Box 421 
Handweaver & Craftsman, 246 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N. Y. 


from Sugar 


WHEN IN CHICAGO make our Center your 
headquarters. Lots of new things to see. 
You will be very welcome. Nadeau Hand- 
weaving Center, 417 North State Street, 
Chicago, Ill 





Readers and advertisers, teachers and 
pupils find the H & C Shop of great 
value in giving them answers to all 
kinds of needs. If you wish to buy, 
sell, or exchange anything look in 
these columns for it. Here many types 
of equipment are listed for sale; serv- 
ices offered; suggestions given for 
work to do and how to do better work. 
Readers will get all these from read- 
ing this page. If you have anything 
to sell or exchange or a service to 
offer send in your copy for the next 
issue. 

The charge is 25c per word; 20 
words minimum. If replies are to be 
Craftsman, 


sent to Handweaver & 


count 6 words for box and number. 


All classified advertising is payable in 


advance. Handweaver & Craftsman, 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 
OR 9-2748 





SHADOW WEAVE Four Harness Pamphlet 
and Multi-Harness Pamphlet. Converted 
(simplified) form. CHRISTMAS is com 
in, and these are nice for your weaving 
friends. $1.00 each. Marian Powell, 2222 
Willis Ave., Perry, lowa 


WHY BE PUZZLED about Christmas gifts for 
your weaving friends? Everyone, from be 
ginner to experienced weaver will welcome 
a subscription to Handweaver & Craftsman 
Special gift rates—First Gift Subscription 
$4.00. Each additional subscription $3.60 
One check for all. You may include your 
own subscription Pan-American and 
Foreign Rates $1.00 a year extra. Gift sub 
scriptions should be in by December 1. 
Send checks or money orders with names 
and addresses to Handweaver & Craftsman, 


246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y 





PICTURE 


pp 6-8, 12-14, 15-16, A Burton Carnes, 
New York City. 9-10, Stowall’s, Boulder, 
Colo. 11, George M. Loring, Hingham, Mass. 
18-21, Victoria & Albert Museum, London. 
22-23, Jean Lange, Montclair, N. J.. Mu- 
seum. 26, Trock, Den Permanente, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 28, Wisconsin, Hans 
Scheenich, West Allis. 42, Parka, Edward 
Bosworth, Ithaca, N. Y. 


CREDITS 


WEAVE RUGS Make Good Profits 
perience necessary! Free Catalog, sample 
card, and low prices on carpet warp, rug 
filler, looms, parts, inexpensive beam coun 
ter. If you have loom 

ing width please. OR 

Dept. 0164, Lima, Ohio 


No ex- 


advise make, weav 


RUG COMPANY 


MATILDA Looms $21.00. Table looms that are 
light in weight with 4 harnesses and 14 
inch reed. Write John Runnells 4 Howard 
Street, Lynn, Massachusetts 


HAND CARDS We manufacture a full line of 
hand cards for carding wool, tow, cotton, 
and No. 5 sheep. Write for information to 
E. B. FRYE & SON, Wilton, New Hamp 


shire. 


CHILDREN WEAVE fine practical articles on 
efficient French hand looms, simple as 
toys to use; variety of patterns in any 
fiber. Size 2, $3.75; Place mat size, $7.50. 
Work started. 25% discount, schools, 
camps, hospitals CHARLES F. LA- 
MALLE, 1123 Broadway, New York 10, 
N. Y 


YARNS, THREADS, NEEDLES, niesons,—20 Sew- 
ing Accessories $1.00 Duty Free, Postpaid 
Worldwide representative. Free Samples, 
Catalogue 25¢. Schaefer, Drummondville, 
Quebec. 


SPECIAL PRICE for any four issues of Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman, 1950-1960, only $3.50 
Winter 1957 and Winter 1959 are out of 
print. This is your opportunity to complete 
your reference library at a saving. List 
the issues you want by year and send with 
check or money order to Handweaver & 
Craftsman, 246 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 1 


NYLON SELVAGES. In balls, continuous 
lengths. Many colors. For Handbags, Place 
Mats, Rugs, etc. 50e to 75c Ib. Free sam- 
ples. Richard H. Stichler, 533 Fern Ave., 
Reading, Pa 


MARY E. SNYDER, Instructor, Lecturer, ac- 
cepting engagements for workshop Lecture 
Tour. Spring. 1962. 264 E. Orange Grove 
Blvd., Pasadena, Calif 


HEDDLES, 
craftsmen 
N.S Johnson, 
troit 4, Michigan 


reeds, weaving 
making looms 
12489 


less¢ ms, eté for 
Estate of Mrs 
Mendota Ave., De 


WEAVING ON PAPER or DRAW-DOWN MADE EASY 
Draft development of old or design of new 
patterns without drudgery or confusion 
Easy quick, accurate. For hobbyist, thera 
pist, teacher or professional. 16 page Mono 
graph beautifully illustrated. $3.00 
paid. Henry A. Hoffman, 6921 
Road, Shawnee, Kansas 


post 
Nieman 


porset Looms Box 71, South Dorset, Ver 
mont. Inexpensive portable 20 inch 4 
harness rising shed simple sturdy construc 
tion folds in seconds 


MINNESOTA MULTI-USE LOOM. 20” 4 - harness 
jack-type table loom easily converted into 
foot-power. Weave interchangeably on two 
1 more warps. Hilma Berglund, 1171 N 
Snelling Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn 


Group suBscriptions to Handweaver & 
Craftsman offer you and your friends a 
big saving. For 15 subscriptions, one check 
in payment, each 1 yr subscription is $3.50; 
2 yrs., %.50. For 25 or more subscriptions 
with one check, one subscription is 
sent to the group. Pan-American and For 
eign Rates $1.00 a year extra. Send orders 
to Handweaver & Craftsman, 246 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1, N.Y 


tree 





cA 


ee 
Headquarters for Handweavers’ Supplies 


To be sure you always get the highest in quality, the A large and complete stock ready for prompt ship- 
newest in textures and the most fashionable colors ment in any quantity. FREE price list. 

in yarns and the very best in craftsmanship in looms Now is the time to send in your yearly subscription 
and other equipment, join the thousands of happy, for Lily's design and instruction bulletin, PRACTI- 
satisfied weavers who have made Lily headquarters CAL WEAVING SUGGESTIONS issued four 
for all their weaving needs. times yearly for only $1.00. . 


LILY MILLS COMPANY « Dept. HWH, Shelby, N. C. 








